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Buyer? OPA’s Chester Bowles gives Studebaker Paul G. Hoffman a’sales talk on reconversion pricing. 
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Beware Welfare Governments 


HE slave state always starts out as a welfare state. It prom- 

ises freedom from worry, want—as many freedoms as you 
wish, except freedom from the State itself. Whenever you are 
wholly dependent on anything, you are a slave to it. Ask the 
Germans, the Fascists, the French of the ‘Peoples’ Front’. 


Sure you can have freedom from worry and want—at the 
price of freedom itself. Since time began, “reformers” have 
promised easy plenty, but these reformers, once they have you 
depending on them, always turn into dictators. Even the glib 
reformers don’t promise freedom from work (hours in Ger- 


many went up to 60 a week) and the strange fact they hope 


you'll forget is this: If you and I and everyone work and work 
efficiently, we automatically have freedom from worry and 


want, without loss of our personal freedom. 


Efficient work by everyone lowers all costs. Lower costs 
mean more people can buy what you and I make. The more 
people who buy, the greater the demand, and the more work 
for all of us. It is as simple as that, and it is the only way to 


freedom and plenty. 
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Turret Lathes 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, = FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


For seat coverings — 


the new material is 


foroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


OISTUREPROOF pants so soft 

they make it comfortable to be 
baby are all ready for postwar ar- 
als. They're as smooth as a rose 
al and yet they’re made of three 
td materials — limestone, coke and 
“ They're Koroseal by B. F. Good- 


Koroseal is the new material with 
hundred uses waiting for it as soon 
its war needs are met. It is water- 
oof, is mot hardened by sun, nor 
irmed even by strong acids, stays 
xible, can be cleaned just by a damp 


oth, and is not affected by air or age 
oma —Reg. T. M. 


for years. It can be made in any color 
and form, in any degree of hardness, 
in strands or tubes or sheets, and is 
used alone or as a coating on cloth or 
paper. 

Koroseal upholstery fabric for porches 
and lawns will be rainproof because it 
won't absorb water and won’t get hard 
nor crack. Indoors, too—it wears better 
than leather or cloth, does not scuff, 
and can always be kept clean and fresh 
because it can be washed easily. 

Koroseal resists hard wear and rough 
use so well that it will make longer- 
lasting luggage, shoe soles, camping 


equipment. Because it resists oil and 
greases, Koroseal is ideal for food pack 
aging, automobile upholstery, work 
clothes. 

For industry, Koroseal tubing will 
handle oils and greases, Koroseal tanks 
will hold even those acids used in 
chrome plating which no other com 
mercial tank lining can stand—and 
new uses are being discovered almost 
every week. The B. F. Goodrich Con 
pany, Koroseal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Remember that dreadful feeling when you were being interviewed 
for your first job? Recall how your heart sank when you thought 
you might not get it? And that wild elation when you did! 


There will be many first interviews in the next few years. And 
whether hearts will sink or soar depends a Iot on whether or not 
American Enterprise is still free to create new industries and 


more good jobs, 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


Construction Prospects Recast 


In the dramatic announcement that 
WPB will abolish most controls imme- 
diately upon the end of the war in 
Europe (BW-—Sep.9’44,p5), Acting 
Chairman J. A. made a reluctant 
exception—lumber. WPB has now re- 
examined its statistics. Asa result, there 
chance that lumber 


will be able to give the construction in- 
dustry its head after the victory over 
WPB already is planning 
amendments to L-41, the basic con- 
struction order, to take effect before 
V-E Day, and would like to put L-41] 
under the spot authorization order 
(BW—Sep.23’44,p17). 


Blot Up Labor Surplus 


Washington is particularly solicitous 
of the construction industry’s role in 
reconversion. Because it is highly local- 
ized and a glutton for labor, construc- 
tion is counted on to sop up much of 
the nationwide unemployment which 
will follow large-scale military cutbacks. 
Washington can be counted on to push 
construction to the limit of available 
materials and facilities. 

WPB estimates that the use of lum- 
ber for boxing and crating after the fall 
of Germany will drop from 16,000,- 
000,000 b.ft. a year to 11,000,000,000 
b.ft., or possibly even lower. Construc- 
tion, which is now getting about 10,- 
800,000,000 b.ft. a year, could quickl 
take up the slack if it started to clim 
back toward 1941 consumption of 
22,700,000,000 b.ft. 


Other Shortages Could Be Met 


Lumber is not the only construction 
material in short supply. But most of 
the industry’s basic needs probably could 
be met soon after V-E Day (BW-—Sep. 
23’44,p21). Third-quarter production 
of plumbing fixtures, bathtubs, electric 
water heaters, and similar goods is be- 
low the minimum civilian requirements 
for maintenance and _ repair—leaving 
nothing for new construction. But by 
the time blueprints “have been drawn, 
most such items will be in easier supply. 

WPB is trying to increase _— of 
equipment needed for housing. In the 
last few days, more steel has been allo- 
cated to the production of domestic oil 
burners, electric water heaters, and 
bathtubs. 

Over the long pull, the construction 
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industry is regarded as perhaps the 
most important single cog in the post- 
war economy. A low rate of construc- 
tion would kick back on heavy industry 
and on transportation, and would be 
reflected in reduced demand for the 
wares of related industries—furniture, 
household appliances, plumbing and 
heating. 


Costs Are a Hurdle 


Postwar planners point out that the 
U. S. has an accumulated housing defi- 
cit, going back to the early twenties. 
Private home-building reached a peak 
of $4,475,000,000 in 1925, after that a 
peak of only $2,519,000,000 in 1941. 
The planners think that an annual post- 
war volume of between $5,000,000,000 
and $6,000,000,000 will be needed to 
wipe out the deficit and spark the en- 
tire economy. 

The planners’ stumbling block is the 
present high level of construction costs 
(BW-—Sep.16’44,p17) and restrictive in- 
dustry and labor practices which have 
always made home-building a costl 
venture. The Antitrust Division of the 
Justice Dept. is still keeping its eye on 
construction, but the division’s ability 
to act is limited by the intrastate char- 
acter of the industry. 


. 
The Drag on Termination 


Contract termination officials are 
getting more worried because manufac- 
turers just won’t get set to take quick 
inventory and hustle their claims along 
when their orders are canceled. Most 
recent checkup by the Office of Con- 
tract Settlements showed 6,009 ter- 
mination settlements pending; of these, 
4,882 were dragging until contractors 
would file claims. 

Procurement officers think they have 
made fair progress in educating the 
prime contractors. But they aren’t sure 
that information on advance planning 
is filtering down to the subs. 

Robert H. Hinckley, director of con- 
tract settlements, has a survey under 
way now to see how well primes are 
educating their subs. 


Plan for Italy 


The Roosevelt-Churchill decision to 
reconstruct the Italian economy, 
coupled with the United Nations Re- 
lief & Rehabilitation Administration’s 
plan for a $50,000,000 basic relief quota 


for Italy, comes under the heading of 
“it’s about time.” 

A year ago, Washington economic 
warfare experts submitted blueprints for 
reconversion of Mussolini’s war machine 
to transition-period production. This 
was an interim, emergency plan—de- 
signed to avoid starvation, riots, chaos. 

e military scoffed, tossed it aside, got 


* on with the shooting. It will now be 


dusted off, revised in the light of exist- 
ing conditions, referred to the Allied 
(Control) Commission in Italy. 

Washington’s plan called for greatly 
increased farm production (labor moved 
to the country will feed itself, produce 
some for cities); sharply curtailed heavy 
industry (to obviate coal imports of 
1,000,000 tons a month); and emphasis 
of production on basic civilian needs 
and relief of other liberated areas, 


e 
Export Curb Debated 


Fearful that export markets may grab 
off large supplies of such scarce commod- 
ities as textiles after V-E Day, top WPB 
officials are urging that export controls 
continue until domestic stocks are re- 
plenished. 

Many of the government’s foreign 
trade experts don’t agree. They believe 
that the U.S. should try to build its 
export market, even if this entails some 
tempora oe at home. 

e Forei conomic Administra- 
tion is under heavy pressure to issue a 
statement of policy—to take effect after 
V-E Day—on export controls compara- 
ble to WPB’s statement on production 
controls (BW —Sep.16’44,p15), 


Ss 
New Mission for Nelson? 


Wide speculation concerning Donald 
Nelson’s future status was revived with 
his return from China, and at midweek, 
the most persistent report was that he 
would be assigned more roving missions. 

But with important posts needing to 
be filled, Nelson’s name has been linked 
with them. There is talk that he may 
be in line for James F. Byrnes’ job as 
War Mobilization Director, or for a 

lace on the three-man board created 
y the Surplus Property Disposal Act. 

Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson seems to have the edge for 
Byrnes’ job, however. Talk that Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles is a can- 
didate has subsided. Bowles’ associates 
say he is plugging for Vinson. 

Bowles is expected to demand broader 
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The same features—elimination of rewriting, 
wommgns samme Sagi ene speed and error-proof accuracy —with which Dito 
arr nance Seal aided the miraculous conversion from peace-time to 
— alee war-time industry, will again be required by American 
business in reconverting from war operations. 
Ditto will meet this test with its One-Writing Busi- 
ness Systems which reduce to a fraction the amount 
of paper work required in purchasing, production, 
payroll and order-billing. Now is the time to find ou 
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rent use by a great manufacturer 
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hority for OPA as a part of the 
eral shake-up. 

if Bowles gets his way, the stabiliza- 
n job might be eliminated entirely, 
, Vinson delegating some of his 
sent powers to Bowles, taking others 
ng with him to his new office, 


& 
PA Embarrassed Again 


OPA has been put in an embarrassing 
ot by Philip Murray’s use of direct 
otes from a preliminary and confiden- 
OPA study of the steel industry. 
e C.1.O. president used them this 
ek at a National War Labor Board 
wring to support his contention that 
pe aed can afford to pay a 17¢-an- 
bur wage increase without changing 
sent steel prices. 


port leaked last week (BW—Sep.23 
p5), but OPA refused requests of 
porters and steel men to make it 
pblic. 

OPA economists believe that this 
udy’s conclusions—that steel can make 
woe increases without price boosts— 
n be duplicated for other major in- 
tries. 


Some details of the dynamite-laden — 


Shoe Rationing to Stay 


Another shoe ration stamp will be- 
come valid Nov. 1, but the prospect still 
is that rationing will be continued in- 
definitely unless removed for political 
effect. 

Enough sole leather to make about 
5,000,000 pairs of women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes during the next three 
months (fewer pairs if it goes into 
men’s and boys’) will be available as a 
result of two recent actions. The mili- 
tary agreed to teduce its stockpile, and 
the Office of Civilian Requirements has 
cut requirements for repair men about 


25,000 bends a month. 
The military wend has been im- 


pressed by WPB's record of meeting 
military requirements regularly from cur- 
rent production. 


& 
Wages or Prices? 


Washington has been assuming that 
OPA’s success in getting industry to 
reconvert at prewar prices will depend 
importantly on how much and how soon 
wages are allowed to rise above the Lit- 
tle Steel formula. One close presidential 


adviser puts it the other way around: 
that the Administration may stave off 
coming itself publicly on higher 
wages until it can judge how successful 
OPA has been in setting reconversion 
prices. 

The figure of 10% keeps cropping 
up as what War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes had in mind when he 
suggested that reconverted industries 
might need a percentage increase over 
prewar prices (page 19), 


° 
Warplane Engines Usable 


When we get too many aircraft en- 
gines, the surplus will be more serious 
than when we achieve an over-plus of 
airframes. Military engines are built 
propoftionately lighter per hp. than 
commercial engines, but with reason- 
able treatment they stand up to com- 
mercial use. Engines grow obsolete 
‘much more slowly than airframes. Mili- 
tary engines could .serve commercial 
needs for several years to come, perhaps 
until jet—or gas—turbine engines begin 
to become important competition. 

The Allison and Rolls-Royce, liquid- 
cooled, as well as the air-cooled radial 


WPB’s reconversion planning—a 
comet. appraisal of how V-E 

y military cutbacks can best be 
translated into increased civilian pro- 
duction—finally is getting down to 
brass tacks. 

WPB. industry divisions are pre- 
paring lists of the sarge plants in 
23 industry groups that must be re- 
leased from war work immediately 
after Germany’s collapse if civilian 
production is to get under way 
smoothly. Lists will include not only 
producers of end products but com- 
ponents manufacturers as well. 
¢ Follows OCR Idea—This project 
is an outgrowth of the old “dream 
list” of essential civilian goods, 
drawn up by the Office of Civilian 
Requirements (BW —Dec.25’43,p17). 

The 23 major industries covered 
are the ones where ie now 
are most painful—air-conditioning 
equipment, automobiles, buses, com- 
mercial cooking equipment, com- 
mercial refrigerators, domestic refrig- 
crators, electric fans, electric ranges, 
laundry machinery, light trucks, min- 
ing machinery, office machinery, oil 


WPB Listing Specific Plants for Early Reconversion 


burners, radios, railroad passenger 
cars, sewing machines, stokers, street- 
cars, telephones, typewriters, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, and wa- 
ter heaters. 

@ Coordination the Object-WPB 
doesn’t intend to use the plant lists 
to pave the way for actually pro- 
graming civilian goods. Nor will it 
try to single out individual plants 
to lead the reconversion parade. 

Its main idea, at the moment, is 
to see that no industry is held up 
because manufacturers of a vital com- 
ponent are not cut back at the same 
time as manufacturers of the end 
product. In the washing machine 
industry, for example, two compa- 
nies make practically all the wringers 
not produced in integrated opera- 
tions, and WPB wants them to get 
a go-ahead at the same time as the 
washing machine manufacturers. 

e Check With Army—Eventually the 
completed lists will match the 
Army’s report on V-E Day plant-by- 
plant cutbacks. WPB hopes that 
many of the differences can be recon- 
ciled by transferring war work from 


plants with a regular peacetime line 
to facilities built for war production. 

Trouble is sure to arise in some 
cases, however, just as it has in the 
past. The Army takes some account 
of civilian production possibilities 
when deciding on cutbacks, but it 
also figures in such factors as costs, 
transportation, and manpower. The 
cut in the .50 caliber machine gun 

rogram, for example, might have re- 
eased one or more civilian producers, 
but on the basis of cost the Army 
decided to cut the Colt Co., an old- 
time manufacturer of firearms. 
@ Report on Controls—W ork on the 
lists of specific plants ties in with 
WPB’s other big reconversion plan- 
ning project—preparation of a de- 
tailed program for removal of pro- 
duction controls (BW —Sep.16'44, 
p15). 

This job is now just about com- 
plete. The 14 committees composed 
of division chiefs and vice-chairmen 
have ironed out particular kinks and 
pulled together a first draft of the 
over-all plan. This is now making 
the official rounds. 
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GAUGE OF 


THE ENTIRE OPERATION of any modern 
commercial or industrial building, 
more than one story high, depends on 
the efficiency of its vertical transporta- 
tion system. In postwar construction 
and its attendant new elevator prob- 
lems, you can depend on Montgomery 
for assistance in designing anc engi- 
neering vertical transportation. Al- 
though their original cost is generally 
lower, for over 50 years Montgomery 
Elevators have been giving such de- 
pendable service that practically no 
major repairs bave ever been required. 


MONTGOMERY MANUFACTURES a com- 
plete line of passenger and freight ele- 
vators, electric dumbwaiters and spe- 
cial equipment for vertical transporta- 
tion. If you are planning a specific 
project, Montgomery Elevator Com- 
pany invites your elevator problems. 
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engines, are being considered for com- 
mercial use. Airplane producers would 
be glad to offer their completed product 
for sale at low prices made possible by 
bargain counter engines. But most of 
them will forego that advantage and 
advocate scrapping military engines as 
well as planes, if convinced that the gov- 
ernment will really clear the market for 
new aeronautical products. 


3 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


The Treasury Dept. has decided that 
future settlements on terminated con- 
tracts must be charged to the year in 
which the contract is ended rather 
than to the year payment is received. 
If V-E Day cutbacks come before the 
end of 1944, the new rule will cost 
many contractors money because ter- 
mination settlements will have to be 
counted in with the high 1944 income 
for tax and renegotiation purposes, even 
though no payment is received until 
1945. 

The National War Labor Board has 
solemnly ruled—as expected (BW-—Sep. 
23'44,p7)—that employers may pay their 
workers for a V-E Day holiday without 
violating wage regulations. 

All controls are being removed on 
magnesium (for sheet and rods Sept. 30 
and soon thereafter for scrap), methods 
of ingot distribution, and the products 
which may be made from the metal. 

The Army’s heavy demands for duck 
for tenting (BW —Sep.23’44,p51) so that 
soldiers won’t have to be billeted is 
cutting deep into the output of other 
cotton textiles—denims, chambrays, 
sheetings—badly -needed by civilians. 
WPB fears that unless the Army finds 
some other way to house its men, re- 
turning veterans won’t be able to buy 
overalls. 

More ammunition in the Justice 
— drive to abolish cartels is fur- 
nished by Assistant Attorney General 
Wendell Berge’s new book, “Cartels, 
Challenge to a Free World” (Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 
$3.25). 
—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 
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Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
has been getting somewhat poker-faced 
classes for his lectures to businessmen on 
the subject of reconversion prices (page 
19). Ina session with Paul G. Hoffman, 
the OPA head had special incentives 
to eloquence. Hoftman’s Studebaker 
Corp. occupies a strategic position in 
the price-conscious automobile indus- 
try; his Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is a focal point for business’ 
postwar planning. 
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Here’s all that anyone needs to know 
about plastic-sawing as successfully done 
by users of all types of plastics in shapes, 
sheets, bars, molds and tubes. Included 
are the types of machines and Simonds 
Circular Saws for each job . . . methods 
of determining cutting speeds and feeds, 
saw-tooth spacing, blade diameter and 
thickness . . . projection of saw through 
cut...and a list of operating points to 
check for best results. Also, specifications 
of Simonds Circular Plastic-Cutting Saws 
now available. 


How many of your production people 
could use this book? Just send us their 
names, and we'll send them each a copy. 
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Washington’‘s fright over reconversion was receding this week. Some offi- 
cials now opine that it will be some time before the cutbacks come, whereas 
a fortnight ago they figured we might be caught altogether unprepared. 

Earlier, there was a visible effort to blame business for holding back, 
thereby creating that danger—an attempt to pass the buck. 

Now, the equation is changed by the idea that we may not win the 
victory in Europe before spring (Gen. de Gaulle), that Japan may last 18 
months after Germany (Office of War Information). These guesses contrast 
with recent predictions of Oct. 31 for the Nazis, a year later for the Japs. 

e 
Jiggling the war timetable has the utmost significance for business planning. 

Take the idea that Germany will be out of the war by Oct. 31. We then 
would need about 60% as much stuff for war in the next year as we are 
producing now. And Japan would presumably be out of the war in the 
autumn of ‘45. 

Now suppose the Reich falls the end of December instead of October, 
and the Japanese war proceeds on schedule. That means we have produced 
at 100% for two months more than was figured and have, therefore, piled 
up a surplus. Thus we can, theoretically, cut back to 54% or 55% for the 
following ten months. That means a much greater shock. 

The official assumption is that we shall cut back 30% in the three 
months following Germany’s fall, 10% in the next nine months (page 120). 
Change the timetable as outlined above, and it probably would mean a drop 
in war production of 35% in three months, 10% over the next seven. 

This may sound to you like a statistician’s nightmare, but it’s real. 

a 


There's a touch of inflation in the pre-election air. Cotton and grain markets 
felt it strongly on Monday, and stocks got a whiff of it, too. 

War Food Administrator Marvin Jones touched things off by, in effect, 
raising the floors under grain and cotton prices until they pushed against the 
ceilings (page 15). This re-emphasized the fact that the government isn’t 
going to let anything happen to the farmer (BW—Sep.23'44,p9). 

® 


This week's boost in farm price supports didn’t originate at the White House. 

Sen. John Bankhead had been badgering Jones and Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director Fred Vinson for some time, because they weren’t carrying out 
the letter of his amendment to the Stabilization Extension Act. This tells 
the President to do all he can to assure parity prices (BW—Jul.1‘44,p15). 

A few days ago, Bankhead got a group of cotton-state senators to- 
gether. They built a fire under Vinson, and he gave Jones the go-ahead. 

Thus the Bankhead amendment has poked another hole in the price 
line. It was apparent that the Administration would permit this when it com- 
promised the farm issue with Bankhead (BW—Jul.8'44,p9). 

+ 


Is the price news really inflationary? Wall Street says, ‘Not very.” After 
Monday’s spurt, stocks relapsed into the indecisiveness that has been typical 
of recent trading. 

The Vinson-Jones support measures so far affect only a few crops— 
those most likely to be in heavy supply after victory in Europe. Impact on 
consumers might yet be cushioned by new subsidies somewhere between 
farm and pantry shelf, if Congress can be wheedled into voting the money. 

Even so, organized labor's demand for wage increases (page 16) is 
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strengthened. The unions now can say: ‘’The farmer got his; we want ours!“’ 

Yet the actual effect of breaking the Little Steel line will be much 

smaller than most people have been thinking (BW—Sep.23’44,p120). 

° 
There almost certainly will be a new hold-the-line order at a slightly higher 
level after electioneering politicians have redeemed their promises. 

This may not be as formal a line as the old one, however. It depends 
on how much pressure actually builds up under prices. 

. 
Measures to boost wheat, corn, and cotton prices to parity will mean cash in 
many thousands of pockets, but they won‘’t change the economic outlook 
greatly. Here's how it all adds up. 

Tack about $5 a bale onto going prices for the 10,500,000-bale 1944 
cotton crop; 15¢ a bushel more onto the record-breaking 1,130,000,000- 
bushel wheat crop; 5¢ a bushel onto the 3,100,000,000-bushel corn crop. 

There you have a total of $375,000,000—e tidy sum, to be sure, but 
nothing to blow the safety valve with farm cash receipts at $22,000,000,000 
and the national income at the rate of $158,000,000,000 annually. 

w 
Supporting farm prices looks hardest to the people who have to do it—the 
officials of Commodity Credit Corp. 

To CCC it is not just a matter of $50,000,900 on cotton, $170,000,000 
on wheat, and $155,000,000 on corn (the difference between recent market 
prices and 100% of parity). 


Commodity Credit will have to pay full parity for every bushel and - 


bale that it buys, and it figures to buy a lot. In turn, much of what it buys 
will have to be sold abroad at world prices to protect the domestic market 
(BW—Sep.23'44,p18) under terms of the new Surplus Disposal Act. 

The purchase-and-export program certainly will take more than the 
$3,000,000,000 CCC has in the kitty; dumping of surpluses will mean, at 
going prices, a loss of about 30% on exports. 

* 
With luck, the State Dept. can salvage something out of the congressional 
program of subsidized exportation of farm surpluses. 

Such dumping is repugnant to State which has struggled long and 
against odds for a friendly atmosphere in world trade. Dumping is among 
the least friendly of all trade weapons; that’s why State fought this farm 
plan. 
However, if this dumping threat should scare other surplus nations into 
cartels for marketing wheat, cotton, and so on (long dear to the Dept. of 
Agriculture), then State might be able to pretend that the whole farm subsidy 
plan had been misguided but innocuous. 

. 
Bankers who have been seeking a means of helping smaller companies 
through reconversion (BW—Aug.19'44 066) saw their work bear practical 
fruit this week. 

Under the auspices and with the blessing of the American Bankers 
Assn.’s Postwar Small Business Credit Commission, 23 New York City banks 
have set up a $100,000,000 credit pool. The idea is to help local banks 
swing deals that would be too big for them without some such assistance. 

The New York group doesn’t solicit business. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


HE INDEX (see chart below). 0 +2308 233.1 


RODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of eee ‘ +95.3 +96.7 ’ 100.8 
Production of Automobiles ae rucks 20,865 19,855 ,72 21,490 
$6,407 $7,476 ‘ $8,809 
; 4,395 4,418 . 4,360 
Cmde “Oa (cally average, 1,000 bbl). . ay SA I es ae 4,746 4,667 5 4.344 
Bituminous (daily average, 1,000 tons) +2,019 1,992 987 2,008 


RADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) +86 84 
wes average, 1,000 cars) +63 
oF somagrs series, millions) $23,495 $20,934 
Department m same week of preceding year) %  =— 14% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 23 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ‘ 250.2 , ; 248.2 
iedustrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. : 165.7 ’ j 160.6 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . . 222.5 2 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ‘ errass 
We 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.0006 
$1.51 $1.51 $1.66 $1.47 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
ten desi * : 21.30¢ 21.58¢ 21.16¢ 20.46¢ 
T Z $1.337 $1.330 $1.313 $1.365 


tRubber (ri smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................c cece eeeeees A 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


INANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).............000000eeeees : . 101.9 95.8 95.7 


Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) , 569 3.55% 3.70% 3.83% 
 : Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 729 : 2.71% 2.74% 2.70% 

Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock “"-% 4 (daily a ‘ ‘ d 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City t 1-2% i-i% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 32,860 31,624 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 52,401 50,143 
Commercial and Agricultural ‘Loans, pepecting member banks / 6,370 6,132 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 2,446 2,577 
U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 38,329 35,947 
Other Securities Held, 2,897 2,952 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 926 1,893 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 12,722 9,717 


Preliminary, week ended September 23rd. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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Air Conditioning helps this theatre 
put on GREAT shows! 


You watch the Jap take a torpedo amidships. 


Your eyes strain to catch every changing scene, every 
detail, every flicker of motion. You see the Jap flounder 
. . and sink. This is a great show! 


Air conditioning not only helped to make those 
unforgettable pictures clear and sharp and bright . . . it 
helped make possible the hit itself! Because the optical 
aiming and viewing system used in the periscope of this 
U.S. submarine was ground and polished to high stand- 
ards of precision—in an air conditioned workshop. 


Tomorrow’s air conditioning is being previewed today 


in war industries, in stratosphere chambers, in penicillin 
plants, in military installations—wherever wartime ap- 
plications demand new and improved equipment. After 
victory this compact, flexible, efficient equipment will 
be available for all business . . . from G-E. 


When the time comes, would you like to be one of the 
first to get information about postwar G-E Air Con- 
ditioning? Write: General Electric Company, Air Con- 
ditioning and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, Section 


449, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Air Conditioning by 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the Genere? Electric Radio Programs: The "*G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10p.m., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY” News. Every Weekday, 6:45p.m.,EWT, CBS 
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The lid on farm prices has been tilted 
py War Food Administration. Effects 
almost certainly will be felt all the way 
up and down the country’s economy, 
conspicuously with respect to the cost 
of living, organized labor's drive to 
break the Little Steel formula, and the 
tottering hold-the-line order (page 16). 
¢ Floors Bump Ceilings—The stage was 
built for the major changes when War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones did 
some brisk carpentering. He shored up 
the floors for major farm product prices 
so close to the effective ceilings that 
there remained scant headroom even for 
a termite. WFA proposes simply to 
buy at 100% of parity and to sell at 
100% of parity plus carrying charges. 

Grain and cotton markets boomed 

instantaneously in response to the news. 
Long before the close, most major 
grains were up 5¢ a bushel, which is all 
that the exchanges allow in a single 
day’s trading. Cotton early rose its 
permitted limit of $5 a bale. Markets 
were confused later in the week, as 
WFA sought to give traders some lee- 
way. 
e Exchanges Threatened—Traders won- 
dered, meanwhile, what would happen 
to the commodity exchanges that have 
not yet become war casualties. With 
prices apparently pegged within an eye- 
lash of full parity, millers of flour and 
spinners of cotton no longer need hedge 
their purchases of raw materials—major 
function of the organized exchanges. 
Speculators clearly will have no room 
to operate. 

If there is no trading possible in 
domestic grain and cotton futures con- 
tracts, about the only way for markets 
like the New York Cotton Exchange 
and the Chicago Board of ‘Trade to 
stay open is by some sort of trading at 
“world” prices which are not controlled. 
This already had been considered be- 
cause WFA and its buy-sell assistant, 
Commodity Credit Corp., are able, 
under the export sale provisions of the 
surplus disposal law (BW —Sep.23'44, 
plS), to sell in world markets below 
domestic prices. 
® Profitable in Sugar—This country’s 
only major precedent for a “world fu- 
ture” was that in sugar, which rolled 
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ole in Inflation Control 


Grain and cotton rise sharply as Jones boosts support 
‘lose to ceilings and undercuts stabilization structure. Commodity 
sxchanges seek form of trading that can keep them open. 


up substantial volume on the New York 
Coffee & Sugar Exchange before Pearl 
Harbor. Opposed to such an innova- 
tion in other commodities, congressmen 
from grain and cotton states would 
balk. ‘They always have suspected the 
city gamblers of gouging farmers out of 
their just due, would be glad to see 
the markets close. 

@ Cotton, Wheat, Corn—Here’s the 
way WFA’s buying program stands at 
the present writing: Jones has ordered 
Commodity Credit Corp. to buy 1944- 
crop cotton at parity prices (nearly 1¢ 
a Ib. above recent market values), and to 
pay parity for wheat after next May 
(15¢ a bu. above the recent going level). 
Now it is expected that the War Food 
Administrator also will order purchase 


ON THE THRESHOLD 


Battered and scorched, but probably 
not beyond salvage, a section of a 
large zinc factory on the Meuse River 
at Maastricht, Netherlands, is repre- 
sentative of important manufacturing 
plants falling to Allied forces in their 


ot 1944-crop corn at parity (2¢ a bu 
above the recent market). 

Food and textile men insist that 
Jones’ action (which follows the dictat 


of the Bankhead amendment to thx v 
extending the stabilization act) is « 
and-out political pricing in an election 


year, that it is running up prices ar! 
trarily against supply-and-demand 1 
tionships. Distributors of finished 


ton goods, claiming to be squeezed in 
the process of adjusting cotton goo 
to a parity price for the fiber as required 
by the Bankhead amendment, 


threatening to hold up supplies until the 
Office of Price Administration 
them relief. 
e Commitments Already Large—! he 
CCC already owns more than 2,000,000 
bales of old cotton, and it holds 3,400, 
000 bales as collateral for loans to farm 
ers on the 1942 and 1943 crops. Offi 
cials estimate that on the buy-at-parity 
order issued by Jones this weck, upwards 
of 6,000,000 bales of the 1944 crop 
will be added to the government stocks. 
By the end of the current cotton mai 
keting season, more than one-third of 


march on Germany’s vital industrial 
area—the Ruhr. And in this advance, 
Amhem—above the northern end of 
the dented Siegfried Line—not only 
is the tactical key to the Ruhr, but 
also possesses one of the world’s ma- 
jor tin smelters—a rich industrial 
prize for the armies of liberation. 
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Recent National War Labor Board 
panels, taking cognizance of the tech- 
nical committee report on the cost of 
living, have hinted that the Bureau 
ot Labor Statistics index may be 5°% 
too low—possible justification for a 
break in the Little Steel formula 
which limits wage rate rises to 15% 
above Jan. 1, 1941, levels. However, 
average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing have already risen almost 50%, 


and even after correction for over- 
time premiums and shifts to high-pay 
war jobs, “basic” wages have gone up 
34%—as a result of raises to lift sub- 
standard pay, to correct inequities, to 
standardize industry rates, and be- 
cause of upgrading and other factors. 
Hence, moderate adjustment of the 
Little Steel formula will affect most 
wage structures less than has been 
feared (BW —Sep.23'44,p120). 


the CCC’s financial resources of 
$3,000,000,000 probably will be tied up 
in cotton. ‘This agency will be holding 
under loans and purchases more than 
11,000,000 bales Br export in a world 
market that took little more than 
5,000,000 bales a year during 1935-39, 
and less than 1,500,000 bales a year 
during the war to date. 
@ Fast Footwork Likely—While the cot- 
ton feature of Jones’ order applies only 
to purchase of the 1944 crop, it is 
expected that considerable 1943-crop 
cotton still under government loan 
(some 2,100,000 bales) will be redeemed 
by farmers, and that this cotton eventu- 
ally will turn up—at today’s higher 
values—as 1944-crop cotton. The same 
goes for the 1,300,000 bales of 1942- 
crop cotton still under government loan. 
© Behind the Cotton Drive—Pressure- 
head behind the move to boost cotton 
to parity (which inevitably spreads simi- 
lar boosts across other major farm com- 
modities) is Sen. John H. Bankhead of 
Alabama. Pressure behind him is the 
National Cotton Council. 

Cotton growers are persuaded to put 
no 1944 ¢otton under government 
loan, but are encouraged to sell it to the 


CCC instead. It is different with wheat 
rowers. ‘They are forced to put under 
oan whatever wheat of the 1944 crop 
remains in their possession, on the as- 
surance that by next May 1 they will 
get an additional 15¢ a bu. The prom- 
ise is that CCC will buy at parity prices 
all unredeemed 1944 crop wheat which 
is under loan on next May 1. Mean- 
while it will be buying wheat in termi- 
nal markets to bolster prices. 
@ Wheat Goes Begging—Currently, the 
CCC owns more than 100,000,000 bu. 
of wheat, and it holds as collateral for, 
loans to farmers about 70,000,000 bu. 
The agency’s purchases have totaled 
90,000,000 bu. since July 1, ostensibly 
for sale for livestock feed but actually to 
support the wheat market. CCC sales 
of feed wheat since July 1 have been 
less than 45,000,000 bu., and the big 
corn crop makes large future sales un- 
likely. 

Jones’ reasoning is that to provide no 
less than parity to cotton growers, he 
must do as well by the wheat produc- 
ers even though raising prices on these 
commodities may force higher con- 
sumer prices—or bigger government sub- 
sidies—on their end products. 


Hitting the Line 

Unions mount multihe=ded 
attack on wage controls. Accen} 
shifts from Little Steel formula 
to floor under purchasing power, 


Organized labor is attacking t) 

ernment’s present wage policy 0 ql 
possible fronts. Its struggle has beeq 
tied up in the public mind wit! the 
demand that the Little Steel wage {o;. 
mula be scrapped. But the demaiids 
far beyond the Little Steel formula, 
The attack on the yardstick is only one 
spearhead. 
@ Four Objectives—There are at leas 
four different major objectives in the 
present drive for higher wages. Labor 
may eventually be satisfied with victor 
on only one or two fronts, but for the 
present, it is fighting hard on all four. 

The drive to break the Little Stee! 

formula has shifted subtly into a drive 
to provide a floor under purchasing 
power in the postwar period. This ob- 
jective is expfessed in its most extraya- 
gant form by A.F.L. and C.I.O. state- 
ments calling for 48 hours’ pay for a 
40-hour week when hours are cutback 
to peacetime normal. 
@ To Offset Cuts—More realistically, 
the leaders of labor are pushing the 
general A.F.L. case and the C10. 
steel case to provide the vehicle for a 
change in wage policy which will permit 
a rise in hourly rates to offset in some 
measure the decline in earnings that 
will occur when hours are reduced. 

Out of this drive probably will come 

a statement from President Roosevelt 
outlining a V-E Day policy on wage 
rates. 
@ Reconversion Depression?—To _high- 
pressure the President into announcing 
the new policy before election day, the 
A.F.L. opened formal wage hearings 
in Washington by aye attacking the 
present administration of wage controls 
and raising the specter of a reconversion 
depression, 

The C.1L.O. is waging a secondary re- 
conversion offensive by demanding a 
guaranteed annual wage in basic indus- 
tries after the war. The A.F.L., how- 
ever, has been cool toward this proposal 
and the Administration is frankly hos- 
tile. 
© C. of L. Is Secondary—The drive for 
a reconversion wage cushion has not 
completely smothered the old cost-of- 
living argument against the Little Steel 
formula. It is used as a secondary argu- 
ment in the A.F.L. wage case and the 
steel case, but it is still the main argu- 
ment advanced by shipyard workers. 

Appearing before the National War 
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hbor Board in connection with the 
nual review of wages in the industry, 
FL. and C.1.0. shipbuilders stressed 
he cost-of-living argument, said noth- 
»o about reconversion. These unionists 
jlored their program to the facts of 
eir industry. Shipbuilding will con- 
ue full blast until the bottom drops 
t. There will be no reconversion on 
sizable scale. 

Going Rates—The C.I.O. automobile 
orkers have another approach. They 
re directing their main fire against 
JWLB’s bracket system. This system 
as held wage rates to “sound and tested 

ing rates” in an area. 

As a result, high Detroit rates have 

-mained high, but rates in other auto- 
,obile towns have not been permitted 
9 rise to the Detroit level. 

The auto workers, in addition to the 
pther demands, are asking for an indus- 
ry-wide reclassification of rates which 
will bring rates throughout the nation 
p to the high Detroit level. If this 
oesn't materialize, the auto workers de- 
lare that the auto industry will desert 
etroit for lower-wage centers. 
¢ Minimum for Textiles—A fourth wage 
front has been opened up by the C.1.O. 
textile workers. The textile union is 
asking a 60¢-an-hour minimum wage in 
southern cotton mills and general wage 
increases Of 10¢ an hour or more. 
NWLB has generally approved de- 
mands for a 50¢-an-hour minimum 
wage, but the union’s demand would 
require a fundamental overhauling of 
the board’s substandard wage policy. 

A panel report on the textile demand 
showed 23 southern cotton mills paying 
40¢- to 50¢-an-hour minimums, with 
average rates ranging between 44.9¢ 
and 59.1¢ an hour. 
¢ Other Demands—Some C.1.O. unions 
have also tossed other wage demands 
into the hopper, including sick leave, 
group insurance, and requests for sever- 
ance pay to workers in war plants which 
have no reconversion prospects. 

The A.F.L. has scorned making these 
demands just as it has ignored the an- 
nual wage program of the C.I.O. be- 
cause the federation’s craft unionists 
= to concentrate on _ increasing 
ourly rates of pay. The A.F.L. is fight- 
ing just as hard as the C.I.O. on the 
other fronts because they all involve 
hourly rate adjustments. 
¢ More Hearings—Next week NWLB 
will continue hearings on these wage 
questions. The board will meet in 
executive session the week of Oct. 9 
to consider the mountains of evidence 
before it. 

When it concludes its deliberations, 
the board will lay the matter before 
President Roosevelt who will have the 
choice of announcing a new wage pol- 
icy before or after the election. 
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Plant Disposal—With Strings 


Law creating policy board for handling surplus war 
property attaches so many conditions that sales of U. S.-owned 
factories must drag. Slim pickings in sight for small business. 


Prospective buyers of government- 
owned plants might as well lean back in 
their chairs again. The surplus property 
bill just passed by Congress (BW —Sep. 
23’44,p7) has chopped off the slowly 
developing plant disposal program of 
the Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion. 

It will be at least four months—prob- 

ably longer—before anyone has a clear 
idea of just how the government will go 
about liquidating its $15,500,000,000 
stake in the country’s industrial facili- 
ties. 
e Tangled Strings—Under the new law, 
a three-man board appointed by the 
President is to replace SWPA as the 
policy-making agency in disposal of gov- 
ernment surpluses. Along with its other 
duties, the board will take over planning 
the sale of government plants, but the 
job has many strings tied to it. 

Within three months, the board is 
to submit to Congress recommendations 
for handling seven major types of surplus 
facilities: aluminum, magnesium, syn- 
thetic rubber, chemicals, aviation gaso- 
line, iron and steel, and pipelines. No 
property in any of these categories cost- 


ing over $5,000,000 can be sold until 30 
days after the report has been filed, and 
30 days after Congress is in session. 

e Shortcut to Trouble—Government- 
held patents and techniques are subject 
to the same rule unless they are neces 
sary to ‘the operation of a plant in one 
of the seven categories. 

In dealing with four other classes of 
surplus property—aircraft plants, ship 
yards, transportation facilities, and 
radio and electrical equipment—the 
board also must file recommendations 
with Congress. Technically it can go 
ahead with sales before filing its report, 
but veteran administrators regard this 
feature of the law as nothing but a short 
cut to trouble with Congress. 

The board also wil! have to figure out 
a way to live with the various general 
purposes set forth in the law: to look 
out for small business, to afford an op 
portunity to veterans, to avoid d) 
locations of the economy, to foster new 
enterprise, to promote an adequate and 
economical transportation system. 

@ Biddle Has a Hand—Board members 
will see a good deal of energetic Maury 
Maverick, chairman of Smaller War 


SHIFT IN SHIPS 


Figuratively clearing its decks to build 
heavier ships urgently needed for the 
Pacific war, a shipyard moves pre- 
fabricated keel sections of destroyers 
—for completion at another yard three 
miles away. In this shift by Federal 


Shipbuilding, work on small combat 
craft is being transferred from Kear- 
ny, N. J., to Port Newark. When the 
move is completed, Kearney ways will 
be free to work on big 20,000-ton 
supertransports, 6,000-ton light cruis- 
ers, and to convert standard 10,000- 
ton freighters to naval auxiliaries. 
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Plants Corp., who receives broad author- 
ity to protect small business interests in 
surplus disposal (page 21). 

Attorney General Francis Biddle also 

has the privilege of commenting on any 
proposed sale of property costing more 
than $1,000,000. The law does not in- 
struct the board to take his advice, but 
the threat of antitrust prosecution obvi- 
ously will be enough to keep out any 
buyer who is non grata. 
@ Up to Members—Several officials were 
offering even money this week that the 
new board would go to Congress im- 
mediately after the election recess to ask 
changes in the law. 

Just what happens will depend in 
large measure on the membership of the 
board. ‘This may not be settled for some 
time because the President will have 
trouble finding executives who are will- 
ing to take on the assignment. William 
L. Clayton, head of SWPA, and his top 
aides already have announced that they 
will clear out as soon as the board has 
taken hold. 

e Fifteen Billion in Plants—Plant dis- 
posal presents some peculiar problems 
that even the best law wouldn’t iron out 
(BW-—Report to Executives: Jun.19’43). 

Preliminary surveys have filled in the 

general outlines of the problem. Al- 


ON EASY TERMS 


Lined up for public auction, lines of small planes x 
Lansing, III. (above), attest the Civil Aeronautics Adm: 
istration’s steady effort to unload 5,000 ships bough; 
from private owners for Army training purposes (BW- 
Feb.26'44,p34). And the appearance of a similar-tyy, 
plane on a used car lot (left) reveals the air-ininde 
retailing intentions of Eddie Meyer, Detroit auto deale 
After some 500 persons thronged Lapeer Airport ty 
bid in 70 planes he had purchased at CAA auction 
Meyer put an Aeronca—tagged at $1,200—among hi 
cars, and announced he’ll open three other Detroit los 
solely to buy and sell used planes. Meyer reports thi 
his plans include credit terms—one-third down, thx 
balance in easy installments—and that his flying daugh 
ter will supervise the lots as soon as they're set 


together, the government has put about 
$15,500,000,000 into industrial facili- 
ties. England has about $165,000,000 
worth of pre-Pearl Harbor investment 
that pee ow will be taken over by the 
U. S. government. 

For disposal, the big difficulty is the 
distribution by industries. More than 
$3,000,000,000 is concentrated in air- 
craft, more than $2,000,000,000 in ship- 
building, $2,800,000,000 in explosives, 
ammunition loading, and assembling. 

e Specialized Facilities—Surplus disposal 
authorities will have to contend with 
white elephant special purpose plants. 
Also, aaa of the $1,200,000,000 invest- 
ment in the steel industry is in plate 
mills with capacity far beyond normal 
demand. 

e Improbability of Sales—About 80% of 
the Defense Plant Corp. plants are sub- 
ject to purchase options held by the 
operators. The notable exceptions are 
aluminum, magnesium, rubber, and 
pipelines. 

Experts figure that few of these 
options will be exercised—barring a gen- 
eral inflation—because the purchase price 
is based on high wartime costs. 

@ Prospects Surveyed—On Sept. 6, DPC 
asked 376 industrialists who operate its 
586 independent plants (cost $4,720,- 


000,000) if they would consider takin 
over the properties either on the optic: 
terms or at a negotiated price. By thi 
week it had answers showing interest i 
211 plants, no interest in 27. This le 
150 plants unreported, 87 “undecided; 
and 111 removed from the survey li 
because they were special facilities, suc! 
as airfields, which will require differen 
handling. 

Most of the operators who expresse’ 

interest are big companies. Some ¢ 
them, in the eyes of the Dept. of Ju 
tice, are already close to monopol; 
Spurred by Justice Dept. protests, Wasi 
ington officials are swinging toward tl 
idea that in plant disposal they mus 
bend over backward to avoid the appea: 
ance of encouraging monopoly. 
e Gigantic Units—J ust how far this ant 
monopoly line will develop is anybod) 
guess. It will be a hard row for the nev 
board to hoe. Rated by cost per plant 
the government’s investment break 
down something like this: 


$100,000,000 and over............. 12! 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000...... 19 
$10,000,000 to $50,000,000...... 4] 

$2,500,000 to $10,000,000...... 19 
$1,000,000 to $2,500,000...... 5 
$100,000 to $1,000,000..... : 


Clearly, these would be big bites fora 
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mall businessman. But some of the 
biggest plants probably never will be 
kold, cither because the government 
ants them for standby or because they 
yi]l have no economical postwar use. 
it may be possible to sell machinery and 
quipment in small lots even when floor 
space can’t be divided. 
eA Way Out-SWPC is pushing hard 
to get the big plants into use for mul- 
tiple tenancies. It wants local groups to 
take over the plants, putting up perhaps 
5% cash and giving the government a 
mortgage. They would then divide up 
the floor space and rent it out to small 
businesses. 
Multiple tenancy isn’t a new idea, but 
SWPC thinks that after the war it can 
be spread to deal small business in on 
lant disposal and diversify industry for 
communities. 

DPC also has been poking into the 
multiple tenancy idea but isn’t ready to 
commit itself. Experts point out that 
many of the government-owned facilities 
are located in uneconomical spots with 
no handy market or source of labor for 
peacetime industries. 


FILM CONTRACT BANNED 


In the first case of its kind, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has ordered 
Eastman Kodak Co. to discontinue the 
use of resale-price-maintenance contracts 
(permitted under fair trade laws now 
in force in almost all the 48 states) on 
itt Kodachrome and magazine film. 
(Magazine-type movie cameras require 
the specially packaged daylight-loading 
magazine = film which is made by East- 
man.) 

FTC is basing its case on a seldom- 
invoked clause of the Miller-Tydings 
act (the federal enabling act which keeps 
the state fair trade laws from running 
athwart the federal antitrust laws). Un- 
der the federal law, fair trade contracts 
are permissible only on commodities 
“which are in fair and open competition 
with commodities of the same general 
class produced by others.” 

The commission contends that the 
war has brought a stop to imports of 
the few types of color film, for ama- 
teur use, which were in competition 
with Kodachrome, and that Eastman’s 
patents prevent the use of any but its 
own magazine film in the various types 
of magazine movie cameras. Eastman is 
expected to appeal the commission’s 
findings. One of the company’s chief 
contentions will be that competitive 
film of the same general class is on the 
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1 FTC attorneys believe that most 
9 products now under fair trade contracts 
5 can meet the competition clause of the 
3 Miller-Tydings act, and no general 
rd 


witch hunt is indicated. 
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Auto Price Duel 


OPA finds no takers for 


its “back to '42” ideas, but 
Detroit thinks there is room for 
reconversion trading. 


So far, OPA has made little headway 
in its campaign to sell the major durable 
goods industries on returning to civilian 
Corey at 1942 prices (BW —Sep. 

3’44,p88). 
@ Seven on Deck—Representatives of 
seven automobile companies (Ford, 
Chrysler, Packard, Hudson, Graham- 
Paige, Nash, Willys-Overland) met 
with Price Administrator Chester 


Bowles and a battery of his top assist- 
ants last week. Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of Studebaker Corp., missed the 
main meeting and saw Bowles alone the 
next day (see cover). 

Big General Motors sent regrets. Its 


MAPPING MACHINE 


Sitting in a jeep, Brig. Gen. ]. W. N. 
Schulz and E, F. Britten, Jr., presi- 
dent of Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., examine a complicated map- 
making device which Monroe pro- 
duces for the Army. Built into a 
vehicle, this formerly secret Odograph 
automatically traces the car’s route on 
scaled paper (right) or-a map. This is 
done by delicate machinery activated 
by an electronic coémpass, speedom- 
eter, and power pack energized by 
a storage battery. Besides mapping, 
the Odograph is used to plot posi- 
tions of military objectives, in land 


absence started the usual sound of 
Washington and Detroit stories: (1) in 
OPA, that G.M. stayed away because 
of dissatisfaction with the price ceil 
ings on secondhand Chevrolets; (2) in 
the industry, that G.M. feels that re- 
conversion is still too far off for serious 
talk of prices—and that in any case, 
no good can be served by industry-wide 
discussion; (3) back in Washington, 
that two G.M. representatives had 
done the company’s talking with War 
Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes 
before he stated—in his recent recon- 
version report—that OPA might have 
to “authorize a percentage price in- 
crease over earlier prices for articles 
which have been out of production for 
some time” (BW —Sep.16'44,p7). 

@ Uncertainties Emphasized—Auto pro- 
ducers who did come to Bowles’ meet- 
ne their talking to the physical 
difhculties of reconversion, their present 
ignorance of what machines would be 
available for civilian production, and 
their uncertainty about costs of mate- 


navigation, reconnaissance, and field 
surveys. Oil and mineral prospecting 
are among its possible postwar jobs. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
PRIVATE VS. PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
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The volume of publicly financed con- 
struction of plants and bases has 
stabilized in recent months at levels 
negligibly above those of private 
building activity, which has been con- 
fined primarily to war housing. How 
rapidly private activity will head back 
to the rate of peak government build- 
ing in 1942 once Germany falls— 
what with home building limited by 
the lumber shortage for some time to 
come—will be one of the key factors 


determining over-all business during 
reconversion. WPB lifted restrictions 
on house repair and remodeling two 
weeks ago, and other limitations on 
new plants, public works, and apart- 
ment houses are likely to end with 
the European war, when steel, ce- 
ment, brick, and manpower supply 
are likely to be ample. But public 
construction will again fall off in 
coming months, offsetting part of 
the rise in private work. 


rials, components, and labor (with a 
breach in the Little Steel formula now 
assured). Few auto representatives came 
equipped with actual cost data, and 
Bowles is following through with a 
written request for this information. 
Talk of how OPA had recently 
granted truck manufacturers price in- 
creases ranging from 10% to more than 
20% above 1942 levels brought an OPA 
rejoinder that these increases were al- 
lowed because of the limited volume of 
production. When company spokes- 
men suggested that the auto industry’s 
1943 volume might not exceed 1,000,- 
000 cars—a tough one for Bowles’ high- 
volume, low-price, high-wage economics 
—they met considerable skepticism 
which was echoed in Detroit. 
@ Room for a Trade—Industry ob- 
servers, noting that the company men 
at Washington were reticent on the 
subject of prices, outside their objections 
to '42 prices, figure that (1) no company 
was willing to tip its hand with six 
competitors sitting in the same room; 
(2) no one is by any means certain that 
joint action on reconversion pricing 
would be immune from antitrust prose- 


cution; (3) there is room for a deal be- 
tween OPA’s ideas and those originally 
propounded in Detroit that prices 
should range 20% or more above pre- 
war. Old-timers add that there is also 
room for surprising competitors. 
However, even manufacturers who 
have contributed little to the talk of 
higher prices don’t believe that a 1942 
tag would enable them to cover the high 
costs of reconversion and several months 
of low-volume production. In any case, 
the industry doesn’t want to find itself 
strapped to tight prices which will 
leave no room for competitive jockeying 
and which won’t allow dealers their 
customary leeway. 
e Chestnut-Puller Wanted—OPA’s pri- 
vate prayer that one company will pull 
its chestnuts out of the fire and break 
the industry’s united front by volun- 
tarily announcing that it will market 
reconversion models at ’42 prices (or 
lower) is likely to go unanswered. But 
if such a thing happens, Willys and 
Studebaker, both outside Detroit, are 
regarded as OPA’s two best bets. 
Members of the United Auto Work- 
ers (C.1.0.) point out that Willys al- 


ways has had good union rc ‘ion, 
might go along with a low-pricc _ high, 
wage policy. They think th fh 
Willys’ acquisition of Charles 
sen, Ford’s production genius 
presage a move in this direction 
@ Eyes on Hoffman—Detroit | 
about Studebaker. Hoffman, St 
er’s president, told a press coi 
that he didn’t think the industr 
need such big price increases « 
been noised abroad. This coi 
war contracts have given it consi: 
experience with low-margin prod 
Perhaps most important, Studeb. ker js 
anxious to get a bigger share «f the 
postwar market for its low-priced Cham. 
pion. 

If Studebaker were brought around, 
it would be a substantial triumph for 
OPA which has an eye on Hoffman's 
influence as head of the Commitice for 
Economic Development. 

Meanwhile, Detroit speculation on 

what Ford will do was touched off again 
after Henry Ford II predicted that his 
company would bring out a postwar car 
that would be priced lower than any 
auto since his grandfather’s famous 
model A. Previous reports that Ford 
would build a new low-priced model 
had been denied. 
@ Other Meetings—OPA hasn’t waited 
for the auto industry to sign on the 
dotted line before holding exploratory 
meetings with other durable goods in- 
dustries. Price officials met last week 
with manufacturers of radios, clocks and 
watches, and plated silver flatware; this 
week with radio parts makers. These 
industries haven’t yet subscribed to ’42 
prices, but they have indicated consid- 
erably more interest than the auto 
manufacturers in the whole question of 
price. 


OIL BY FREIGHTER 


America’s wartime oil transportation 
problem has been considerably cased 
during the last two years by using 
double bottoms and fuel bunkers of 
dry-cargo ships, the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration announced last week. 

Before the war, according to WSA, 
ships ordinarily carried only enough 
fuel for their scheduled voyages, and the 
balance of their fuel-carrying space was 
left empty. Today virtually every met- 
chant ship leaving the United States 
carries a capacity load of oil. 

Before starting for home, all fuel 
in excess of return trip requirements 
is discharged at a fueling depot or trans- 
ferred to other ships. It is estimated 
that 128 tankers of 10,000 deadweight 
tons each have been released for other 
services, such as transportation of avia- 
tion gasoline, during the plan’s first 
two years. 
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SWPC Looks Up 


Broad powers are granted 
.mall business agency, but its 


ders . . 
bai. Mieash is running low. Mawerick 
vi boosts insured-loan plan. 
me The treatment to be accorded small 
able gpusiness during the reconversion period 
tion, fqggvas the most publicized issue in the 
cer iy pong dispute between WPB’s chairman, 
the JggDonald M. Nelson, and former execu- 
ham. fggtwe vice-chairman, Charles E. Wilson. 
‘he issue wasn’t dropped when Nelson 
sung fggveat to China (whence he returned 
1 fo, gest week) or when Wilson went back 
nan’: o General Electric Co., for Maury 
© for [apMaverick, aggressive chairman of 
~ Bsmaller War Plants Corp. (and a vice- 
1 on hairman of WPB), has been able to 
‘cain [ggueep the issue alive without assistance. 
his (geHe Knows Publicity—As a congress- 
rem nan from Texas, Maverick once rode a 
any [ggvorse up the Capitol steps. As Wash- 
nous [ggington’s chief spokesman for small busi- 
ord Iggness, he helped keep the intra-WPB 
ode] ugcontroversy eee by coining such 
phrases as the “grandfather clause” (for 
‘ited [ggthe abortive WPB policy which would 
the [gghave kept newcomers out of reconver- 
tory [ggson until all established firms had had 
ip. (gg their chance) and the “Cherokee Strip” 
eck got “Oklahoma Territory” race (for the 
and qgcven-start principle). 
this Maverick’s publicity tactics, backed 
ee. DY the hard work of SWPC’s rejuve- 
'4) fEBuated staff, have won the agency sub- 
sid. ge tantial (if sometimes begrudging) recog- 
uto (qzuition within WPB. More important 
1 of (gover the long pull, Congress has written 
a broad grant of authority for SWPC 
into virtually every piece of important 
reconversion legislation. 
¢ May Make Loans—The Contract Set- 
ion ae tement Act of 1944 gives SWPC au- 
sed. [ge thority to extend interim loans to small 
Se mye (or to any small business which 
of as been under contract to a govern- 
Ad- ment procurement agency), pending a 
fnal payoff by the government. ‘The 
‘A. J uplus property act and the over-all 
- demobilization act (BW-—Sep.23’44, 
he (ee P)) are solicitous of the welfare of small 


business and confirm SWPC’s status as 
its oficial guardian. 

Under the surplus property law, 
SWPC may purchase surpluses for sale 
or lease to small business, and may make 
loans and arrange credit or time pay- 
ments for the little fellow who can’t 
lay cash on the line. SWPC does not 
expect to make much use of its power 
to buy surpluses, but this can serve as a 
useful persuader on policy-making agen- 


cles. 


soon may become a sousce of embar- 
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* Cash Needed—SWPC’s broad powers. 


rassment if Congress does not back 
them up with hard cash. The agency is 
still operating on its original appropria- 
tion of $150,000,000 (except for a small 
additional grant to cover administra- 
tive expenses). 

Maverick’s liberal loan policies have 

boosted SWPC’s loan volume to a cur- 
rent level just short of $1,000,000 a day. 
This is partially offset by a high collec- 
tion return from past loans (SWPC’s 
estimated losses on loans are less than 
14%, and the agency has so far charged 
off less than $46,000 to bad loans), but 
even with this money coming in, net 
working capital is now down to around 
$26,000,000. 
e@ Demand to Increase—Collections are 
expected to slow down when V-E Day 
cutbacks throw small plants into finan- 
cial chaos—and it will be at just this 
time that the little fellow will come 
down on SWPC for money to tide him 
over contract cancellations and give him 
a start in civilian production. 

The Senate has passed and sent to 
the House a bill appropriating another 
$200,000,000 for SWPC. Passage by 
the House seems certain, but the bill 
has been held up by political maneuver- 
ing in the House Banking & Currency 
Committee. Congress has now recessed 
until after elections, so it looks as though 
SWPC will have to tighten its purse 
strings over the next few wecks. 

e Bankers Form Pool—Meanwhile, help 
for small and medium-sized business 
loomed from another source as 23 New 
York City banks formed a $100,000,000 
pool to assist the nation’s banks in 
financing industry during the reconver- 


EMERGENCY HOOKUP 


One possible postwar job for the 
military Handi-Talkie radiotelephone 
is demonstrated after a fire at Chi- 
cago’s Douglas Aircraft plant. With 
communication wires burned, the 
plant averted a shutdown by rigging 


sion and postwar periods. To be known 
as the Bank Credit Group of New York 
City, the pool will handle loans under 
conditions where ordinary banking 
credit is unavailable. 

Since the risk of the loan is shared by 
the originating bank and the pool, this 
program, which is sponsored by the 
American Bankers Assn., is somewhat of 
a private-business parallel to SWPC’'s 
ambitious plan for a broad system of 
government-insured loans to assure 
small business of long-term credit at 
low interest rates. 
© Head Start Assured—SW PC’s position 
within WPB has been considerably 
strengthened by an allotment of 125, 
000 tons of new steel to the spot author- 
ization program during the fourth quar 
ter (BW-—Sep.23'44,p17). WPB field 
offices have instructions to give small 
plants—particularly small plants certified 
by SWPC as hardship cases—first crack 
at this kitty. ‘This assures the little fry 
of a head start in the reconversion race. 

Maverick was able to chalk up an- 
other victory when a ban on “grand- 
father” clauses and the even-start prin- 
ciple was written into the demobiliza- 
tion bill. Top WPB officials have as- 
sured SWPC that small business will 
get its fair share of materials which 
still remain scarce after the end of the 
German war. If they don’t Maverick is 
prepared to go to bat for an emergency 
priority rating. 

@ Volume Sought—SWPC’s 


young 


planners do not stop with the reconver- 
sion period. Maverick intends to put 
up a vigorous fight to see that small 
business gets a substantial volume of 


“AOA CAP ARIS OPE ADEE: 


MESSENGER | 
‘SERVICE - 


a hookup with the little handsets de- 
veloped by Galvin (Motorola) Mfg. 
Corp. Using sets supplied by the 
Army, Douglas sent outgoing calls to 
its police station (left) which relayed 
them to a telephone three miles away. 
Interoffice calls were handled through 
the messenger service (right). 


FOREIGN BOND PRICES — MIRROR OF WAR 


End of month quotations on N.Y. Stock Exchange 
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Prices of foreign dollar bonds fluctu- 
ate with the fortunes of Allied armies 
—both in Europe and in the Pacific. 
The occupation of Denmark and Nor- 
way in 1940 sent prices tobogganing. 
Pearl Harbor touched off a further 
abysmal slump. But long before 
D-Day (June 6) confidence returned 


with each new Allied ‘advance, in 
Europe, and in the South Pacific. 
Since then it has soared as France 
and Belgium have been liberated and 
as the outlook improves for an early 
defeat of the Nazis and for a quick, 
all-out showdown with the seriously 
outmaneuvered Nipponese. 


military procurements until both wars 
are over. Beyond this, SWPC would 
like to foster a permanent government 
policy which would require all federal 
agencies to spread their procurements 
thin, in peace as well as in war. 

The agency's plans for a government 
research foundation to aid small busi- 
ness with patents and_ technological 
know-how have made less progress than 
any other part of Maverick’s program, 
but they haven’t been abandoned. 


22 


SWPC is also plugging for a re- 
vamped tax structure, which will offer 
business in general, and small business 
in particular, greater incentive to get 
out and produce. 

While SWPC’s statutory life expires 
July 1, 1945, Maverick’s hopeful bureau 
builders have no doubt that Congress 
will act before then to continue it as a 
permanent peacetime agency. 

e@ Wants Some Controls—While SW PC 
wants more money and more authority, 


Maverick and his staff—who di. ; 
almost unlimited powers sever.:! mop 
ago (BW-—Jan.29'44,p16)—1 ve 
come increasingly wary of to 
mandate to go forth and do ¢g. 4d, 
its accompanying responsibilit:. ;. 

Privately, SWPC officials ac: nit ¢ 
the bill introduced by the Sen.ic § 
Business Committee and desi ned 
give SWPC permanent status 
of the government is a bigger bite th 
they want to chew. They 
looking for a bill which will put gq 
limitations on their sphere of influen 
@ No Illusions—It is a good bet, h 
ever, that SWPC will continue in go 
form or another, and if the Demo 
win in November, Maverick will 
tinue as its head. If the Republig 
come back, Maverick expects to be th 
first man fired. 


Fall Term Near 


Glass and moving picty 
antitrust cases scheduled { 
argument in the Supreme Co 


after Oct. 2. 


The U. S. Supreme Court will on 
vene on Oct. 2 for the fall term, and 
week later will commence hearing am 
ments on pending cases, some of then 
important to industry and business, 
e@ Glass Patent Test—High among thy 
early cases will be the antitrust sui 
against the Hartford-Empire Co., Hazd 
Atlas Glass Co., and other glass co 
panies (BW —Jun.28’41,p24; BW—Ma 
20’44,p35). Decision in this case pro 
ises, if the government is upheld, t 
have widespread effects on industy 
patent pools. 

In the original action, a lower cour 
granted the government’s request foj 
injunctions against: the companies and 
for dissolution of the patent holding 
company. The defendants were charget 
with being engaged in a combination 
and conspiracy to restrain and monopo 
lize interstate trade in glassware, th 
machinery for making it, and th 
patents covering the processes. Th 
companies contend that they have acted 
solely in a manner allowed by the 
patent laws. 

e@ Tax Cases Pending—Other antitrust 
cases scheduled to come before>the 
court include an alleged combination 
to eliminate competition among me 
tion picture exhibitors. 

Labor cases to be considered involve 
the constitutionality of a Texas statute 
requiring paid union organizers to Ig 
ister, and several cases involving the 
fair labor standards act of 1938. 

The court is expected to rule later 
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| Burroughs: 
Leads...€ in dependability 


) of mechanical 


Burroughs Mechanical Service 
Provides These Advantages 


] Burroughs service is rendered by 
factory-controlled, factory-trained, 
salaried representatives whose work 
is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


Every Burroughs service office is 
stocked with genuine Burroughs 
parts to meet any service need. 


All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed about 
every improvement in service, every 
new feature or mechanical change. 


service 


Business men will remember for long after 
the war that Burroughs didn’t let them down 
when the going was tough. The Burroughs 
organization maintained its smooth service 
while many service organizations were 
finding it impossible to give satisfaction. 


The dependability of Burroughs Mechanica! 
Service in wartime didn't just happen! 
Today's experienced, highly-trained service 
organization is the natural result of a 
farsighted policy of careful planning, 
constant study, continuous training and 
close supervision ... a policy adopted in 
recognition of the fact that a product can 
be no hetter than the service rendered. 


Business men realize now more than ever that 
when comparing machines an important factor 
is dependability of service—still another 
point of superiority in Burroughs machines 
.»» Still another way in which Burroughs leads. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 
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Is there a place 
inYour Productwhere 
PLUSWOOD 


A Wood Alloy 


candoa Better jobf 


The ability to flex indefinitely with 
high stresses, to support great 
weight, to retain dimensional sta- 
bility far superior to natural woods 
in the face of all weather in any 
climate—this is the combination of 
material characteristics that im- 
pressed Allis-Chalmers engineers 
with Pluswood. This new wood 
alloy is now adding to the already 
outstanding performance of Allis- 
Chalmers Utah Vibrating Screens 
and Feeders. 

To all engineers Pluswood offers 
a full range of characteristics that 
make for product improvement. . 
high acid, alkaline, fire and corro- 
sion resistant properties, high 
weight-strength ratio, high dielec- 
tric strength, and a beautiful glass- 
like wood surface that is as resist- 
ant to exposure as stainless metals. 
To the production man, Pluswood 
offers easier machining and easier 


It has maintained the 
high initial performance of 
Allis-Chalmers Utah Vibrating 
Screens and Feeders 


A. C. uses Pluswood reeds for high 
frequency vibration. The feeder pan 
is tuned to a resonance of 60 cycles 
per second, 3600 vibrations per min- 
ute. The length of the reed that ac- 
tually flexes is 6%”. These Pluswood 
reeds also support the full weight 
of the feeder pan and load material. 


fabricating qualities than metal to 
cut production costs on finished 
parts. In short, Pluswood is a dy- 
namic new high density material, 
lighter than aluminum, with a po- 
tential to improve many war time 
and postwar products. A labora- 
tory is maintained for experiment- 
al work that you are urged to call 
on for work on your problems with- 
out obligation. Write today for an 
interesting, factual color brochure 
on Pluswood that will give you 
complete infor- 

mation on this 

woodalloy 

which can be 

made to any 

pre-determined 

engineering 

description. 


in the~year on the Oklahom: 
community property law, und 
Oklahoma, not being a reg 
munity property state, seeks 
state oe to secure fo 
payers the same federal tax rig! 
citizens of Texas and other c 
property states. Another cas 
argued involves the right of 
tax an open account owed 
United States government t 
tractor. 


Pullman Puzzler 

Car-pool plan propose 
this month considered doubt 
of adoption, although cour 
gets it on Oct. 5. 


Pullman lawyers this week bume 
midnight oil putting finishing touche 
to the plan they will submit on Oct, 
to the federal court at Philadelphiz 
The court ordered Pullman, Inc., 4 
separate its sleeping car service (th 
| Pullman Co.) from its manufacturing 
business (Pullman-Standard Car Mi 
| Co.). 
| @ Central Sleeper Pool—The plan to bk 
laid out for court approval will inclué 
the proposal which the Pullman C 
recently made to the railroads (B\W- 
Sep. 16’44,p32). By this proposal, the 
roads would form a new company t 
buy Pullman sleeping car equipment 
and operate it as the central pool fo 
all the railroads. 

@ Doubts and Silence—Everyonc 
cerned is being coy and sitting tight 
Sideline observers who know their wa 
around the railroad industry are con 
vinced that almost anything except the 
solution proposed officially by Pullman 
can happen—and is likely to. A few 
rail executives who are generally wel 
informed are quietly willing to cover 
bets that the roads will never end up 
owning any such central pool, and to 
put up odds that if the deal does go 
through it will not be at the offering 
| price. Pullman at midweek maintained 
| a scrupulous silence about the sail 
| roads’ reception of the offer, and their 
general attitude toward it. 

| Pullman originally proposed to sell 
as a lot about 6,000 heavyweight cars, 
supplies, shop, laundry, and other facil 
ities. Excluded were 605 lightweight 
sleepers valued at $38,935,436 because 
of “uncertainty as to prior purchase by 
individual roads whose rental contracts 
include options to buy.” 

@ Pennsy Pulls Out?—From railroad ci 
cles come rumblings of serious disagree 
ment about the future form of sleeping 
car operation. The Pennsylvania Rail 
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"But, Doctor, can't you 
get here sooner?" 


O YOU KNOW what to do for illness or acci- 
dent before the doctor comes? 
It’s mighty important these days. Doctors are 


busier than ever and often can’t come the minute 


Most of all, of course, you can help yourself — 
and your doctor —by keeping well. And if any 
unusual or persistent condition develops, consult 
your doctor early. You will save your time and 


they are needed. 


So it’s up to you to know elementary first aid 
and the most common signs of disease. 


his. 


below. 


Meanwhile, check up on the important points 


go 97 98 99 100 101 102 
SSSR SRS SSE Ree eeeeeee 
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1, Can you take a temperature? 


Fever thermometers are easy enough 
to use. The mercury should be well 
shaken down. Leave thermometer un- 
der tongue at least three minutes. 

Normal is 98.6°. Any person with a 
temperature much above this level 
probably needs medical attention and 
should go to bed. 


2. What are common danger signs? 


Sore throat...skin rash...chills, fever 
and aching... persistent or severe ab- 
dominal pain are often signals that pre- 
cede a real illness. If one or more of 
these symptoms are present, it’s best 
to consult a doctor. 


Rubbing Alcohol 
Aromat Spirits 

of Ammonia 
First Aid Dress Ags 
Govre—Compreses 
kee Bog 
Boric Acid Ointment 
Sodium 

Bcorbonote 
Boric Acid Powder 
Mild Tincture 

of lodine 
Clinxat 


3. Do you really know first aid? 

That first aid course you once took 
won’t do you much good in an emer- 
gency unless you sti// know it. Why not 
brush up on the Red Cross First Aid 
Manual? Metropolitan’s booklet, “First 
Aid,” is helpful, too. 

Don’t neglect your medicine cabinet. 
It’s good to check regularly to see that 
it’s fully equipped. 


a a 
“1. 
Sy ks 


4. Can you treat shock? 

First, lay the patient on his back. 
Second, keep the patient comfortably 
warm. Third, if the patient is con- 
scious, give a stimulant—a teaspoon of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in half a 
glass of water, coffee, or tea. If uncon- 
scious, let him breathe aromatic am- 
monia or smelling salts. 


CAUTION: Do not give stimulant 
while patient is bleeding severely, if he 


has a head injury, or a strong pulse and 


red face as in-sunstro 


%. 


5. Do you know how to call a doctor? 


If it’s illness, the doctor wants to 
know signs and symptoms as accurately 
as you can tell him, how long they’ve 
lasted; the patient’s temperature. 

In case of an accident, describe the 
injury; what you’ve done; the victim’s 
apparent condition. 

With the help of your intelligent de- 
scription, the doctor can offer sugges- 
tions, decide how urgently he’s needed, 
and foresee what equipment he will 
need, 
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His evening starts! 


He is not tired. All through 
the day a ‘Budgit’ Electric 
Hoist lifted the parts to be 
machined into and out of his 
machine. His energy was de- 
voted to producing more at 
less cost than he ever did be- 
fore his ‘Budgit’ was installed. 
Now he can enjoy his leisure 
for he never feels deadly tired 
from over-fatigue nor does he 
suffer from strain. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists have proved 
their value—thousandsarenow 
at work in all kinds of indus- 
tries producing the weapons of 
war. They will be just as valu- 
able in postwar production. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, $00, 1000, 2000 and 
4000 Ibs. They are priced 
from $1 1g up. For further 
details, write for Bulletin 
No. 356. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of 

Hoists ond other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges. 

Honcock Volves, Consolidoted Safety and Relief Volves ond 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘load Lifter’ 


MILITARY TRUCK LINE 


An endless line of Army tank trucks 


in France represents only the fuel 
phase of the unprecedented problem 
of supplying Allied forces on the 
western front. Rumbling eastward 
day and night, these four-wheel-drive 
tankers haul gasoline and oil landed 
at Cherbourg to power armored units 
punching into Germany. Food, 
clothing, and ammunition are also 


moving more than 500 miles by truck 
—pending repairs to railroads. Al. 
though Allied fuel consumption in 
Europe remains secret, Washington 
this week revealed that over-all U.S. 
petroleum demand would rise 29° 
to 5,565,000 bbl. daily during 1945's 
first quarter. With Germany’s sur- 
render, motorists in the East will 
share the increase via more liberal 
gas rations while West Coast sup- 
plies tighten for final blows at Japan. 


road is generally believed to have told 
Pullman it will exercise its option and 


| operate its own sleeping car equip- 


ment. 

Western railroad sentiment is appar- 
ently swinging to operating a regional 
pool or pools. The granger lines recog- 
nize they are relatively small, shy away 
from a centralized operation lest they 
end up using the 25-year-old sleepers 
while eastern passengers ride in style. 
Some of the grangers would be less than 
lukewarm about having the Assn. of 
American Railroads manage the Pullman 
plan, which a few suspicious souls feel 
sure it is itching to do. 

e Topics for Disagreement—The dissi- 
dent roads point out that they are not 
under the jurisdicition of the federal 
court along with Pullman, and are 
under no compulsion to bail Pullman 
out of its predicament. Some railroad 
men believe that the individual rail- 
roads could, in normal times, comfort- 
ably handle all shop work on sleepers 
and take care of the laundry work 
through their own laundries or outside 
laundries which do their present work 
under contract. Hence they are less 
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than eager to buy Pullman’s shops and 
laundries, particularly at Pullman’ 
price. 

The court decree requiring Pullman 

to split up also provides “for hearings 
and approval of a plan.” Hence, when 
the hearing is set, the railroads as inter- 
ested parties probably will be given 
their day in court to agree, object, or 
submit alternate proposals. 
@ Hurdles Ahead—Lawyers familiar wit! 
the Antitrust Division’s attitude toward 
cooperative activities among compcti- 
tors feel that Pullman’s proposed pool 
would bring the Dept. of Justice a-run- 
ning, and that in the face of such opposi- 
tion the court would be unlikely to 
approve the plan. When and if it ever 
gets to that stage, there seems an cxcc!- 
lent chance that consummation of thie 
transaction might be put off until after 
the war. 

After court approval of a plan of 
divorcement, Pullman has one year for 
putting it into effect. If it should fail 
to perform, Pullman is subject to the 
court’s initiating “‘such steps relative to 
the disposition of the business 
as may be necessary.” 
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Geon outlasts ordinary insulation 168 to |! 


A= type of electrical assault wire insulation was 
tested comparatively against ordinary insulation 
in Army maneuvers not long ago. Stretched across a 
highway—run over by tanks, trucks, jeeps, men—the 
old kind lasted 2 hours. Under the same conditions 
GEON 6461 lasted 2 weeks. 


But that’s only one important application of GEON, 
the new group of vinyl resins and plastics which make 
possible such a wide range of combinations of prop- 
erties. Some of these properties are resistance to acids 
and chemicals, air and sunlight, food, flame, cold, heat, 
abrasion, sticking, unusually good electrical character- 


Unyl Reaima & Plastics 


istics, flexibility, waterproof, can be made in a wide 
range of colors, and many others. 


Already many new—and, in some cases, revolution- 
ary—uses have been found in such fields as extrusion 
and molding, electronics, metals, textile, paper, food, 
packaging, rubber, and others. The number of uses 
yet to be discovered seems limitless. 


Right now GEON is available to industrial users 
subject to allocation under General Preference Order 
M-10. However, limited quantities can be had for 
experiment. And in days to come, GEON’s outstand- 
ing characteristics will mean better, cheaper, safer 
industrial and’ domestic wiring. 


For more complete information, or for help on 
specific problems, write, Department B-4, Chemical 
Division, The B. F. Goodrich Company, Rose Building, 
E. Ninth and Prospect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, E. NINTH & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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six States served by 
the Seaboard Railway. 


Florida, “Land of Flowers,” is justly famous for 
its beauty and delightful climate. Florida, too, 
has rightly come to be known as the winter vaca- 
tion land of the Nation. But nature gave Florida 
more than beauty and mild climate. Fertile soils, 
vast forests, mineral resources and a greater 
variety of crops than any other state, have all 
combined to bring Florida an amazing develop- 
ment in agriculture and industry. 

Products of grove and farm and forest are find- 
ing ever-increasing uses in the industrial life of 
the State. With matchless resources and a pro- 
gressive, energetic people, Florida’s prospects for 
the future are exceedingly bright. 

The Seaboard Railway has been a pioneer in 
the development of Florida. In fact, the history 
of the Seaboard is in large measure synonymous 
with the story of Florida’s remarkable growth. 
Today, Florida’s production is a weighty factor 
in the waging of war. Tomorrow will witness fur- 
ther acceleration in the expansion of Florida’s 
industry and agriculture, a development which 
the Seaboard will aid in fullest measure. 
Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 
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THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Buy more WAR BONDS! 


PENINSULA OF PROGRESS 


Expanding Radio 


Sending domestic teleg: aph 
and telephone messages vis 
ultrahigh-frequency waves may 
be a reality for peacetime. 


Radio will be used in domestic 
graph and telephone service if th 
eral Communications Commissio1 
with favor on requests of \ 
Union and a group of independe: 
phone companies for space in th: 
spectrum for ultrahigh-frequency 
tions. 

@ Plans Are Closely Guarded—\\ ¢ ste: 
Union, which uses thousands of jniles 
of wires to transmit messages by \lo 
code and teletype, will appear bei 
FCC late in October to present pla: 
for an extensive ultrahigh-frequency 1 
lay system. 

Although company officials hay 

guarded their plans and FCC has & 
clined to disclose contents of advanc 
filings, the telegraph concern has bee: 
experimenting for months, in conjunc- 
tion with Radio Corp. of America cn- 
gineers, on the transmission of tele. 
grams by radio and the use of ultrahigh- 
frequency relay stations. 
@ Hearings Under Way—James Law- 
rence Fly, FCC chairman, not long ago 
publicly stated that telegrams by fac- 
simile are among future possibilities. 
The commission on Sept. 28 opened 
extensive hearings into the allocation 
of various nongovernmental services in 
the radio spectrum from 10 kc. to 3(,- 
000,000 ke. Those hearings will con- 
tinue at least until mid-November (B\W 
—Sep.23’44,p31). 

As for telephone service by radio, the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Assn., which has headquarters in W ash- 
ington, wants space in the spectrum 
for point-to-point channels in the ultra- 
high-frequency band “to serve scattered 
rural subscribers who cannot economi- 
cally be served by ordinary wire lines.” 
@ Many Applicants—The Maine Sea- 
coast Missionary Society will ask for 
frequencies for radiotelephones on is- 
lands off the coast, not served by wire. 
Southern Continental Telephone Co., 
Wabash Telephone Co., Tri-County 
Telephone Co., Union Telephone Co., 
and the Texas Telephone Co. will argue 
their respective needs for radio clian- 
nels. 

Significant in connection with pro- 
posed telegraph and telephone service 
by wireless was a recent speech by Com- 
missioner Clifford J. Durr of the FCC 
before the Christ Church Forum in 
New York, in which he declared that 
“. .. in most of the United States to- 
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bay the telegraph service we have is 
pnly part-time service.” 

Would Aid Farmers—Concerning the 
Homestic telephone system, Durr re- 
arked that while the total number of 
clephones (from 1920-1940) was in- 
reasing 35% the number of telephones 
n farms was decreasing nearly 40% 
yt that while our farm telephones are 
jeclining, the number of farms lighted 
y electricity is steadily increasing. He 
ndvocated a “telephone REA [Rural | 
‘lectrification Administration] for our 
ywn farmers.” 

Since Durr usually reflects Adminis- 
ration policy, telegrams and telephone 
onversations by radio may be a reality | 
vithin a short time after the war. | 


oal Is Still Short 


Production estimates are 
highest on record, but supply 
will have to be stretched as the 
demand also hits a new peak. 


} 
| 


Coal production estimates, both for 
bituminous that stokes industry and for 
anthracite that heats homes, are the 
highest on record. There will be a short- 
age this winter, nevertheless, because 
requirements are greater. Anthracite 
will be about 6,000,000 tons short, com- 
ared with 5,000,000 tons last year; 
Coniibaen will be 16,000,000 tons 
short, most of which are Appalachian 
coals needed by war industries. 
¢Demand Grows—Production of an- 
thracite for the coal year ending Mar. 
31, 1945, is estimated by the Solid 
Fuels Administration at 60,900,000 
tons. Normal yearly requirements were 
about 50,000,000 tons, but several fac- 
tors have swelled demands—this year to 
66,100,000 tons. 

The three most important changes 
have been the population influx to 
eastern cities which burn anthracite 
for space heating, the increased use of 
coke by the steel industry, and the high 
price and scarcity of fuel wood. An- 
other factor is the conversion of fur- 
aces from oil to coal which 1943 esti- 
mates rated as consuming an additional 
1,400,000 tons of coal. 
¢Smaller Shipments—As last winter, 
domestic consumers are being allowed 
874% of what they used to put in their 
ellars, less inventory, but whether they 
an get it is another thing. Shipments 

gof pea coal and of larger sizes through 
July by producers and wholesalers aver- 
eged only 83.2% of the normal re- 
quirements of dealers and other whole- 


It is expected that August figures 
will show still smaller shipments, but 
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FORD 

SPUR GEAR HOIST 
CAPACITY 

4 TO 40 TONS 


FORD 

DIFFERENTIAL HOIST 
CAPACITY 
Y4TO 2 TONS 


Production Service or Intermittent Service 


Hoists and trolleys are indispensable tools which simplify material 
handling, either lifting or shifting. e When hoists are needed for repeated 
handling of loads, a FORD TRIBLOC of spur gear construction is especially 
built for the service. Construction and design provides maximum in safety 
and efficiency at a minimum maintenance cost. e Made in capacities 
from 1% to 40 tons. e For the occasional lifting of loads of 
from 1/4 to 2 tons, a FORD DIFFERENTIAL HOIST offers the ideal 
solution. It is simple in construction and inexpensive in 
price. e Like other Acco products, Ford Chain Block Divi- 
sion Hoists and Trolleys are essential in peace,—vital in war. 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT « Aircraft Controls, American Chain, American Cable Wire 
Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equip- 
ment, Maryland Bolts and Nuts, Owen Springs, Page Fence and Wire, Reading Castings, Reading- 
Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists, Wilson “Rockwell” Hardness Testers. * In Canada— Dominion 
Chain Company, Ltd. In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd, 


a pickup is foreseen for September since 
anthracite strikes have dwindled. 

@ Production Troubles—Today’s miners 
are, in open an older group than 
prewar. Not only are they less capable 
of overtime work, but they also are not 
so willing to operate machines. Another 
item hindering greater anthracite out- 
put is the difficulty in getting more 
mining machinery. 

Prices have gone up a little, as quo- 
tations on a few types (f.o.b. at the 
mines) show: 

Sept. 1943 
$7.30 

7.30 

7.30 

7.30 


Sept. 1944 
$7.85 
7.85 
7.85 
7.85 


Broken 


Chestnut 
Pea 5.75 6.30 
Buckwheat No. | 4.20 4.65 
@ Soft Coal Deficit—Industry uses five- 
sixths of bituminous coal. This year the 
all-time high requirements of 626,- 
000,000 tons (compared with. 589,- 
000,000 last year) must somehow be 
met with an all-time high output of 
610,000,000 tons, if strikes don’t make 
the deficit worse. 

Blackest cloud is the attitude of 
John L. Lewis’ United Clerical, ‘Techni- 
cal & Supervisory Employees of the 
Mining Industry, a division of District 
50, United Mine Workers. A strike on 
Aug. 17 at Curtisville, Pa., started a 
series of walkouts, and the end is not 
yet in sight. 

@ More Strikes Are Due—Forty-two 
more are scheduled for -October, all in 


Appalachian fields where output is 
needed for coke and steel, coal tar 
products, and war metallurgy. A short- 
age in these vital Districts 7 and 8 
(BW—Jul.22’44,p28) will require diver- 
sion from other coal users, notably rail- 
roads, utilities, breweries, and other 
steam users. Steel can’t use Illinois and 
Iowa coal as a substitute for Appalach- 
ian bituminous. 

Domestic users of bituminous are re- 
stricted to 90% of normal, a 10% cut 
under last year. Priorities go to war 
industries and the Great Lakes area. 
Area No. 1 (Maryland south through 
Florida) then gets preference because 
it has no substitute fuel. No. 2 area lies 
west of the Appalachians and will get 
its 90% if there is enough to stretch 
that far. These home owners can burn 
lower-grade coals from Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, and western Kentucky, of 
course, as can the com states which 
make up Area No. 3. 

e@ Higher Quotations—Prices are up 
slightly. A few of the scores of types, 
f.o.b. the mine, are: 
Sept. 1943 Sept. 1944 
Pocahontas 
lump .. 
Beckley 4.10 
Egg 4.20 4.45 

Distribution of bituminous coal 
could be eased this year by a revival of 
tidewater shipments, from Hampton 
Roads to New England, which would 
make more railroad cars available in 
other sections. 


$3.40 to $3.70 $3.70 to $3.95 


4.35 


Towering loft buildings along New York’s Seventh 
Ave. (left) form the citadel from which needle trades 
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Styled in US.A 


Women’s garment industry 
with alert eye on Paris, girds to 
preserve its comfortable wa: 
advance. Union lends a ha 


The women’s clothing workers 
recently proposed to manufactur 
the industry get together in a n 
trade association. Furthermo: 
union offered to assist in formi: 
organization. 

@ Still a Handicraft—Back of th 
posal, which violates all tradition 
ceptions of worker-boss relations 

a story of a major American in 
still operating largely on a haniicraf 
basis, intensely competitive, and—unti 
the war boom came along—steadily |o 
ing sales volume. 

A.F.L.’s International Ladies Gar. 
ment Workers Union is one of the 
most completely organized of any in. 
dustry group in the country. Along 
Seventh Ave. in New York City, center 
of the garment trades, there is hardl; 
a worker who is not under contract. On 
a nationwide basis the I.L.G.WU 
claims that 90% of the 350,000 
women’s clothing workers are organized 
e@ And Now Promotion—Union spokes. 
men say that now that their trade union 
existence is no longer threatened, the 
garment workers are in a position to 


would fight to sew up their gains. Prepared to help are 
teeming throngs of workers (right) who ply the needles. 
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TODAY, when the wonder-drug penicil- 
lin is so vitally needed on the fighting fronts 
and in the home-front sickrooms, the Radio 
Corporation of America reveals that a rev- 
olutionary method of production has been 
perfected in RCA Laboratories. 

Tests at the Squibb Penicillin production 
center at New Brunswick, N. J., show that 
a single RCA electronic installation can 
concentrate two billion Oxford units of 
Penicillin in 24 hours—enough to admin- 
ister 100,000 individual doses. 


Besides streamlining the elaborate evapor- 
ation method, the new RCA Electronic 
system includes these important advan- 
tages: reduction of operation costs, low- 
ered maintenance costs, less possibility of 
mechanical difficulties and production de- 
lays, great savings in floor space, and 
impressive reduction in initial equipment 
costs. 

The new RCA electronic dehydrator of 
penicillin is shown here in regular opera- 
tion at the plant of E. R. Squibb & Sons: 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LABORATORIES PRINCETON NEW JERSEY 


Listen to RCA’s “The Music America Loves Best”—Sunday, 4:30 P.M., E.W.T., over the NBC Network xe BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY *& 


SCHELM 


For Your Post-War Fleet a 9 


NOW is the time to consult our Engineers on 
your prospective needs. 
@ FLEET TRUCK BODIES 
backed by 40 years experience 
@ INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 
for @ 4 of portable equipment 
@ SALES C ACHES 
designed fer your own product 


SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. wiicc:: 


one 50” 
MERIAM 


MANOMETER 


measures the flow of water 
through the world’s largest “i 
Venturi Meter for a large 
power project in 
California. 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


10932 Madison Ave. ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
MERIAM INSTRUMENTS 


Ask this 
QUESTION 


when you buy 
Group Insurance 


More businesses have bought Aitna 
Group Plans than any other. 


LIFE « PENSION « SICKNESS 
ACCIDENT ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 


AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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turn their thoughts to promoting the 
industry. 

One way the union thinks this can 
be done is by persuading manufacturers 
to develop markets by a coordinated 
plan and to modernize the industry to 
meet postwar competition for the con- 
sumer dollar. . 

@ Sales Almost Doubled—The war has 
been a bonanza to all the needle trades. 
Men’s clothing manufacturers switched 
over to making uniforms, but the wo- 
men’s apparel trades were unsuited to 
war production. Buyers became less 
choosy about fabrics and styles, and 
there were fewer places to spend in- 
creased wartime incomes. Sales in the 
New York dress industry shot up to an 
estimated $535,000,000 in 1943 as com- 
—_ with $344,504,569 in 1940. Simi- 
arly, nationwide cloak and suit sales, 
which had sunk to about 16,000,000 


garments in 1940, rose to an estimated 


33,000,000 last year. 

In 1940 manufacturers launched 
108,863 dress styles, while last year, 
with demand more than 30% greater, 
they produced only 57,085 designs. 

Until 1942 there had been a marked 
trend toward cheaper lines, the average 


| wholesale price of garments produced 


in 1939 being approximately 47% lower 
than in 1930—$4.44 as against $8.38. 
Last year there was a swing back to 
higher-priced clothes with sales in lines 
wholesaling above $10.75 increasing 
68.5%. 
@ Storming Paris—At least part of the 
hubbub over the reopening of Parisian 
centers of haute couture (BW —Sep.9 
’44,p46) stems from a realization by the 
manufacturers that the halcyon days can- 
not last; they are trying to whip up style 
consciousness against the sales-lean days 
ahead. Their esteem for the creative 
part played by the tiny knot of exclusive 
couturiers in this country led to the 
plea of the five New York dress associa- 
tions last year that OPA relax restric- 
tions for the upper bracket producers. 

The I.L.G.W.U.’s appeal to manu- 
facturers to get hence coordinated 
for postwar action is only the most re- 
cent effort by the union to expand the 
market. 
@ Cash Support—Leading figure in the 
planning has been Julius Hochman, 
manager of the union’s New York Dress 
Joint Board. In 1940 he took an active 
part in establishing the New York Dress 
Institute, consisting of employer and 
union representatives, with the broad 
objectives of increasing consumer de- 
mand, fostering exports to South Amer- 
ica, maintaining New York’s leadership 
in the dress field, and making the city 
the world’s fashion center. 

The union contributed $100,000 to 
a promotion fund and manufacturers 
paid at the rate of 4 of 1% of their 
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‘ pation. 


Industry-wide mass production meth. 
ods in women’s clothing would crush 
the tiny shops where workers are few 
and individual handicraft is the rule, 


monthly sales. The J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. advertising agency was en- 
ployed to publicize the campaign. The 
institute knocked off active work in 
1942 with $1,250,000 salted away to 
get started again after the war. 

e@ Fashions in School—Another Hoch- 
man-inspired project got under way this 
month with the opening of the Fashion 
Institute of Technology. The school is 
run by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation with industry and all the needle 
trades unions putting up $100,000 a 
year for five years to support it by 
scholarships. 

The needle trades, and particularly the 
women’s garment industry, were bom 
in the sweat shops of New York City’s 
lower east side, and workers of foreign 
extraction still predominate. Many 
skilled workers are getting along in 
years, and because the industry suffers 
from a lack of social and economic 
prestige, intelligent youngsters have 
been prone to forsake the family occu- 
To attract competent young 
people and to raise the caliber of work- 
ers, the Fashion Institute is offering 
free courses on the college level to those 
aspiring to be designers, junior exccu- 
tives, and technicians. The school has 
a special curriculum devoted to scientific 
management. 

A similar school in Paris, financed by 
manufacturers, has for years provided 
couturiers with trained personnel. 

@ No Assembly Line—The clothing in- 
dustry is the largest in New York state. 
Mass production methods have never 
taken hold. Established on a_ jobber- 
contractor basis in which the jobber 
has no financial investment but farms 
out orders to different manufacturers, 
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it by You have doubtless seen this and other pictures of aerial cameras in 


newspapers, magazines and in many advertisements. But do you know 
ly the [who developed the aerial camera — and produces, by the thousands, 
born [these vital instruments of war and peace? 


“ys I Itis the company founded by Sherman M. Fairchild, who developed 


reign , a 
any et the Prototype of the modern aerial camera during the last war. 


g in From aerial reconnaisance photographs taken with Fairchild cameras 
iffers at altitudes up to seven miles, our Army and Navy glean vital infor- 
omic J mation about the enemy. They determine, accurately, the position and 
have J caliber of guns, the location of radio installations, the count of enemy 
ccu- BP troops, naval vessels, etc., the nature and depth of submerged off- 
Dung fF shore obstacles, and other data essential to successful combat. In addi- 
vork- BF tion, they speedily prepare from aerial photographs accurate maps 
TINS Be necessary for offensive action on land, at sea and in the air. 


hose 

ecu For all of these purposes, Fairchild makes these extremely accurate, 

has [ip unique cameras. A few of them are illustrated at the right. They are 

tific [J the cameras used to make the aerial pictures you see everywhere . . . 
truly the aristocrats among precision cameras. 


1 by 


ded 


A few of the modern Fairchild cameras, developed in 
cooperation with U. S. Army Air Forces and the Bureau | 


ate. ~ .! of Aeronautics of the U. S. Navy. 
ve CAMERA 

CT- 

ber AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


88-06 VAN Wyck BouLEvarp, JAMAICA 1, N. Y. * New York Office: 475 TENTH AVENUE, New York 18, N. Y. | 


THE STORY OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY IS THE STORY OF FAIRCHILD CAMERAS 
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.. . Keystone of finer M°S°A 
Safety Equipment Manufacture 


RESEARCH comes first, in the development of all 
M.S.A. protective equipment—research of breadth 
embracing all industrial hazards affecting the 
American worker. In M.S.A.’s Laboratories, top- 
ranking scientists carry forward contributions to 
safety of national value, working in close liaison 
with established industrial and official agencies. 
Trotemerh of Mie Satta by This research, translated by M.S.A. engineering 


— signitying 
tath nantes mt pe. and fabrication into ever-finer personal safety 
formance 


appliances, is an essential factor in this Com- 
pany’s leadership—and a major consideration 


for the buyers of dependable safety products. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS - PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 


the industry has been an incubat 
small shops. Some 80% of all 
York dress manufacturers employ { 
than 50 workers each; only 20 

hire more than 150. One worker u 
makes an entire garment except fi 
cutting, pressing, and decorative work, 

The I.L.G.W.U. has played a part i 
New York City in maintaining 
status quo. A manufacturer co: 
plating installation of modern ma 
ery and assembly-line production 
been confronted with the union’ 
mands that the workers’ jobs be 
tected, that the technological improve. 
ment be accompanied by a shortening 
of hours without loss in take-home pay, 
@ Manufacturers Fled—The result was 
that a dozen years ago manufacturers 
began to flee from New York to cities 
where they could get cheaper labor and 
take advantage of new production tech. 
niques. 

Chicago, Cleveland, and Kansas City, 
always centers for cloak and suit making, 
began to preempt the cheaper dress 
lines which could be easily mass-pro- 
duced. 1.L.G.W.U. midwestern repre. 
sentatives have given substance to the 
international’s position that it does not 
stand in the way of technological im- 
provements but advocates them, by 
providing new manufacturers with engi- 


| neers to plan efficient production. 


The wage differential between the 
Midwest and New York ranges from 
15% to 25%. Even in New York, 
however, wages are lower than in most 
other highly skilled trades. By a recent 
agreement between dress manufacturers 
and the union, wages were raised 7% so 
that cutters and graders—at the top of 
the pay bracket—make a minimum of 


| $55 a week and cleaners and pinkers, 


who are least skilled, earn a minimum 
of $20. 
@ The Midwest’s Stake—Chicago is now 
the largest wash frock market in the 
country and the biggest junior dress 
market in the $10.75-and-up group. 
Kansas City stakes its future as a 
garment center on mass production of 
cloaks and suits, claiming the highest 
output per worker of any section be- 
cause of its modern production 
methods. In the early thirties the aver- 
age wage in one large Kansas City plant 
was $11 for a 50-hour week; in 194! 
the average was $25 for a 35-hour weck. 
Yet the cost of producing a garment 


| increased only a fraction of 1% in that 


period. 
© For the Junior Miss—Up to 1936 St. 


| Louis occupied an inconsequential place 


in the ready-to-wear fashion field. Then 


| Irving L. Sorger, manager of Klinc’s 
| department store, convinced manufac- 
| turers that New York houses were ov: 


looking merchandising opportunitics | 
trying to sell girls women’s dresses cut 
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SOMETHING NEW 
IN WAR 


MADE OF RUBBER 


Today, on every invasion ship go rubber scale 
models of the beachhead. Every man now knows 
the battle ground before the battle starts. 


You’re looking at a beachhead. There’s the blue 
sea...the buff-colored beach...the barrier reef... 
the emerald palms. An officer is pointing out gun 
emplacements, air fields, roads...even rocks...and 
you study them well, for your life may depend upon 
your knowledge of every foot of enemy ground. 

Yet strangely enough, it isn’t actual land you’re 
looking at. It’s a model, an amazing three-dimen- 
sional map of the invasion coast—tinted, detail- 
perfect, made of rubber! 

The Navy knew that countless lives could be 


wncmme SORE SE Te 
SO ig teh 


Pm A wee 


saved if every man in every invasion force could 
have the advantages of studying these models. It 
meant models by the hundreds. But knowing how 
United States Rubber Company welcomes any job 
that helps save our fighting men, they came to our 
rubber experts. 


Rubber beachheads were new to us. However, 
rubber beach wear—colored bathing caps, suits and 
shoes—was not. Out of the vast reservoir of skill 
and science gained in making these products, the 
way was worked out to make rubber beachheads 

uickly, accurately, in quantity. The result? Some- 
ching new in war; thousands of models, accurate, 
unbreakable, waterproof...and so light they can 
actually be flown to our forces. 


SEABORNE FORCES SPOT LANDMARKS 


y've already seen in detail on the rub- 
rmap... 


AIRBORNE FORCES RECOGNIZE TERRAIN, 


already familiar from study of the rubber 
map... 


RUBBER MAPS HELP SAVE LIVES! 


Familiarity with enemy territory means 
minimum losses! 


gowns gee sree, 


@ SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE...TO SPEED VICTORY! 


NITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. - In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 


«© Howto keep a cash register 


cool and collecting 


Cash registers feel the heat: For 
example, it has been reported that 
one big department store in warm 
weather averaged only 60 sales to 
every 100 visitors: With air con- 
ditioning, the sales rate rose to 
something like 120 per hundred: 


After the war; controlled atmos- 
phere will be more than profitable; 
in many cases it will be essential: 
And not just for commercial es- 
tablishments; but in offices; insti- 
tutions; industrial plants; apart- 
ments and, eventually, homes. 


An air-conditioned world is on 
the way. Yet the science of cool- 
ing might not be nearly so effi- 
cient and practical were it not for 
copper. For necessary tube coils 


For your convenience, Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (19 
with warehouse stocks ) in prin- 
cipal manufacturing centers 
throughout the country. 


and other vital parts in condition- 
ing equipment, no other material 
approaches copper, commercially; 
in resistance to rust and corrosion, 


ease of bending, and durability. 
In planning what you will buy 


—and make—once the war is won, 
Chase asks you to note how many 
of the more practical things to 
come make use of copper or a 
copper base alloy. Note, too, how 
often this ageless metal bears the 
trade-mark of Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. Incorporated, Water- 
bury, Connecticut—Subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corporation. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


down in size. With the 
students from Washington Un 
art school, Sorger and the manu 
worked out measurements for t! 
girl” and designed clothes to 
and taste. St. Louis teen-age s: 
featured now in retail stores th: 
the country. Some 79 St. Lou 
facturers do an annual busin 
mated at $50,000,000. 

A_ Style Piracy Bureau, 
sketches and registers every origin, 
design by members of the man factur. 
ers’ association, has added a salc; § 
to St. Louis junior clothes. Mcinbex 
sell a style to only one retailer in ay, 
city, and thus stores can advertise the; 
“original” designs. The association h, 
no punitive power other than to ouy 
a member violating piracy rules, py 
the I.L.G.W.U. has cooperated. Many. 
facturers who copied designs have found 
themselves quickly shut down for lac 
of workers. 
© Geographical Breakdown—The South. 
west is coming to be the center fo; 
children’s and infants’ wear. Mexican 


| women workers have provided cheap 
| labor for the skilled handwork which 


those lines feature. The South special. 
izes in knitted goods and underwear. 
The West Coast, paced by the mov- 
ing picture clothes designers, is offering 
Paris and New York strong compctition 
as the style capital of the world. Movie 
clothes are often extreme but they have 
whetted the appetites of women ll 


| over the world for American clothes and 
| have thus laid the groundwork for inter- 


national sales. 

© Leader in Sports—In sportswear, how- 
ever, California leads the field. The 
“Made in California” label has estab- 
lished its sales appeal in the past eight 
years, despite the assertions of eastem 
merchandisers that the same wares can 
be bought on Seventh Ave. in New 
York City. The same merchandisers, 
however, feature the California label in 
their advertisements, and many of them 
have special Californa shops to meet 
public demand for “authentic” Cali- 
fornia sports apparel. 

In contrast to other new markets, 
the West Coast has not achieved 
present eminence through mass _pro- 
duction methods. Many New York 
manufacturers and workmen have mi- 
grated to California, taking with them 
their production and wage habits. The 
California Dept. of Industrial Relations 
reports that the average pay in the 
women’s apparel industry in May, 1944, 
was $1.13 and hour for an average 
38.3-hour work-week. According to 4 
survey made by the National Credit 
Office recently, California dress and 
sportswear business mushroomed from 
$10,780,000 in 1935 to $67,437,000 
last year. 
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ireless Buses 


Heavy-duty tire shortage 
reatens further curtailment of 


metor bus operators have been faced 
vith a succession of difficulties which, 


¢Big Tire Problem—Now, with a few 
exceptions, plenty of repair parts are to 
be had, and new buses authorized by 
WPB (BW—Jun.3’44,p63) are rolling 
off the production lines in growing vol- 
ume, although it is unlikely that man- 
ufacturers will be able to meet full 
quotas. 

But many of these new buses won’t 
be able to roll much farther than the 
end of the production line unless some- 
thing happens—and soon—to relieve the 
constantly growing shortage in heavy- 
duty bus tires—the same size the Army 
needs in ever increasing numbers (BW 
~Aug.19’44,p18). 
¢ Trouble Is General—Because of the 
lack of heavy-duty tires, bus service is 
being importantly curtailed in a grow- 
ing number of places. 

The bus tire situation is particularly 
critical on the West Coast, where hard- 
est hit of all cities is Seattle, Wash. 
The Seattle Transit System recently 
reported that of 240 buses, and 293 
trolley buses, 70 buses and trolley buses 
were idle because of lack of tires. North- 
coast Transportation Co. of Seattle 
announced curtailment of its intercity 
bus service late in August and began 
requiring reservations for certain 
through service. 

Pacific Greyhound (San Francisco) 

and Santa Fe Trailways (Los Angeles), 
both intercity carriers, reported a sub- 
stantial number of vehicles out of serv- 
ice for lack of tires. 
* Vehicles Tied Up—OPA officials in 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia sought the aid of 
motor carriers to intensify their efforts 
to curb heavy-duty bus and truck tire 
abuse. 

The extent of the breakdown of bus 
transportation facilities is reflected in 
a report that one-sixth of Pennsylvania 
Greyhound’s fleet are off the road, and 
that 74 of 550 buses of Central Grey- 
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No bouts with Messerschmitts, no 
bombing missions fraught with flak and 
mischance, no deeds of daring that merit 
decorations ... but a significant story in 
smudged service records. 

With the war under way the AAF 
picked the Jacobsengine for twin-engine 
trainers to school the bomber pilots and 
bombardiers. 

A pre-war engine, developed during 
the Depression years, the Jacobs had 
proved itselfa simple, rugged engine that 
stood up for long periods in all kinds of 
work and weather, with little mainten- 
ance. No government money went into 
its development. Ready for quantity 
production, thousands were ordered. 


Four years ago, the Jacobs was 
tated by the AAF as good for 350 flight 
hours between major overhauls—a long 
service shift for an engine handled by 
student pilots, taking more take-offs 
and more time at full throttle than 
engines used in any other type of flying. 

As the flight hours piled up, it was 
found that the Jacobs was good for 


more than 350 hours; and the service 
period was extended again and again. 
Today, the service period of the Jacobs 
is as high as 1,200 hours—equivalent to 
180,000 air miles of flight, not counting 
taxying, and ground time. 

Because it has delivered more than 
three times the original specified service 
hours, the Jacobs not only speeded up 
training schedules, but saved the AAF 
and the taxpayers millions of man-hours 
in shop time and maintenance. 

Built to work, built to last... the 
Jacobs will mean more in peace than 
in war—when safety and low costs are 
essential to commercial flying. 

Theenginealsocertifies 
the ability of Jacobs to 
put extraordinary value 
in precision-built mech- 
anisms . . . represents a 
reliable guaranty of value 
in anything that carries the 
name plate—“Jacobs, Pottstown, Pa.” 
. . . Watch for it, and you won’t go 
wrong! . . . Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Company, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


LSEACOBS - mae. 


PAPER WORK 


PRODUCTION 


to faster, more economical 
production of duplicated and offset 
printed paper work, are Vari-Typer 
Composing Machines. A battery of these 
machines, installed as a compact unit 
in your organization, handle all kinds 
of composition--forms, bulletins, 
parts lists, manuals, reports, state- 
ments, etc., for any kind of offset 
printing or duplicating. 

A battery of Vari-Typers gets paper 
work done faster because you are not 
dependant on outside sources for com- 
position, more economically because 
you cut printing bills and reduce your 
requirements of paper, stencils, paper 
plates, ink, etc. 

Vari-Typer composes work which 
looks like type-set printing by utiliz- 
ing over 600 different styles and 
sizes of instantly changeable types. 

Thousands of organizations use 
Vari-Typer to speed up paper work and 
save money. Reynolds Metal, G. E. X- 
Ray, Mack Truck, S. K. F., report that 
Vari-Typer saves up to $1500.00 per 
year. On an average Vari-Typer saves 
50% of printing and duplicating costs. 


For complete information on Vari- 
Typer, including recommendations on 
how toset up a new Vari-Typer depart- 
ment in your organization, write: 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
333 Sixth Ave. * New York 14, N.Y. 


hound Co. are laid up, while 20% of 
the buses of the Cleveland Transit Sys- 
tem are also out of service, either for 
lack of tires or for repair parts. 

@ East Coast Affected—The shortage of 
bus tires has affected the East Coast 
as well. 

In New York City, bus service of the 

Fifth Avenue Coach Co. and its three 
afhliated lines which cover four-fifths of 
Manhattan bus routes will have to be 
curtailed late in December, according 
to officials of that company. The rea- 
son: ODT did not recommend the 
release of new bus tires in Manhattan 
and the Bronx, where other transporta- 
tion facilities are available. 
@ Valve Trouble—Bus and truck opera- 
tors say WPB’s insistence on the use of 
synthetic rubber for tire valve cores isn’t 
helping heavy-duty tire conservation 
much. 

These tiny but vital valve cores re- 
quire only a small amount of rubber, 
but tire users say that synthetic rubber 
breaks down under heat and permits 
air leakage, thus causing under-inflation 
and subsequently premature-tire failure. 

Bus operators, anticipate the ap- 

roach of cooler weather with pleasure 

cause with cooler weather lessened 
tire mortality may be expected. 
@ Unparalleled Job—Despite handicaps 
past and present the companies have 
done an unparalleled bus transportation 
job. Intercity buses have carried unpre- 
cedented numbers of passengers (950,- 
000,000 in 1943, an increase of 39.7% 
over 1942, which, in turn, showed an 
increase of 134.2% over 1941). 

While the rate of increase dimin- 

ished from month to month in 1943, 
last June showed an increase of approx- 
imately 5% over the corresponding 
month of 1943. This achievement is 
noteworthy because the cumulative 
traffic increase has been handled with 
an increase of only about 30% in the 
number of buses operated by the inter- 
city carriers in 1941. 
@ Load at Peak—Local transit systems in 
all sections of the country (except the 
northeast) continue to carry heavier 
wartime passenger loads with each suc- 
ceeding month, according to the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

In the large eastern cities the peak 

of wartime traffic on streetcars, buses, 
and other local transit facilities was 
reached several months ago and passen- 
ger traffic volume has stabilized at these 
peak levels. 
e@ Sharp Contrasts—The over-all in- 
crease since the beginning of the war 
in the number of passengers carried by 
the transit systems shows some sharp 
contrasts. 

For example in the period from 1940 
up to June 30, 1944, the San Diego 
transit system quadrupled its traffic. San 


42 


i ota = % 


While operators lay up buscs for] 
of “shoes,” Detroit’s Diffetey 
Wheel Co. tests one that uses 
extras on the front—to help save t 
According to the firm, experimg 
thus far show savings in rubber, 
proved braking, and better balanc 
Steering, formerly the bugaboo 
dual front wheels, actually is impro 
by the device, says the comp: 


Antonio’s trafic more than treb 
while New York’s subways gained 0 
8%, and Manhattan’s green by 
gained less than 10%. 

In between these two extremes 
the other larger transit systems of { 
nation. Many of these have at ld 
doubled their prewar traffic, while 
creases of 50% or more have bd 
recorded by all the metropolitan tran 
systems except for those that are sq 
ing New York, Chicago, Cleveland, : 
Boston. 

Transit systems that have reacl 
their peak and have either leveled of 
receded slightly are those serving 
adelphia, Boston, Washington, B2 
more, Buffalo, Dayton, Pittsburgh, 2 
the industrial cities in Connecticut a 
New Jersey. 

Pacific Coast cities are still report 

large increases in local transit ride 
based on a comparison of the sec 
quarter of 1944 with the same period 
1943. The largest rate of increase is 
the Pacific Electric Railway’s suburb 
lines serving the Los Angeles arca, ! 
lowed (in order) by San Diego, Cai 
Oakland, Calif.; and Portland, Ore. 
e Postwar Prospects—The postwar © 
look for the bus industry—both ope: 
ing and manufacturing—appears to 
bright. For several years after the w 
the industry expects a continuing ne 
for high levels of bus service. 

Bus operating companies will ne 
from 7,500 to 12,000 new buses a ye 
for at least ten years after the war! 
replace present vehicles and to hand 
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(O MINUTES. MAKE AW HO, 
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It’s a truism in industrial circles that lowered production 
costs are the key to the decreased prices that, in turn, 
create increased volume. In a mass production industry 
— like automobiles — it is said that a price reduction of 
1 per cent increases volume (of sales) 1.5 per cent. 


Much postwar planning is aimed at this goal of lowered 
‘apna costs in the realization that it is the major 

urdle to clear to arrive at high levels of business vol- 
ume, wages and employment. 


There are inelastic elements in production cost which are 
beyond the control of even the most skilled industrial 
management, but these need not be too — a deterrent 
toward achieving the goal of lower production costs. 


Industrial history proves that increased output per man- 
hour is the major part of the answer. 60 minutes make 
an hour in every industrial plant, but better production 
methods and equipment enables certain plants to excel 
—_ in reducing costs and improving quality of product 
as well, 


IN YOUR 
PLANT, TOO 


~ 


Spotlight facls gor your rn 


%Production methods — developed in wartime 

— increase man-hour output; pent-up buying 

wer — released in peacetime — demands 
increased production. 

%The rate of 212% increase per year output 
per man-hour, established by a 12 year record 
of industrial production, can be expected to 
reach-at least 4% per year — compounded. 

*Manufacturers must set a goal of 50% in- 
creased outpu s man-hour every 10 years 
— to maintain a high level of national pros- 

its its in terms of 


the volume p jon 


cient — are recognized 


at lowest cost — a a a 

with the newest finest ma- 

tools assure full productive capacity. 

Such replacements yearly e equal to 

‘ 10% of the total mac tool investment — 
in keeping with increased output. 

%&The cost of machine tools is insignificant in 

terms of their - +» from 


productive power 
1927 to 1937, to census reports 
according epo 


ratio to a total 
worth of 


annually 
ttTaaustriat Par —the constantly increasing 


out, per man-bour equal to approximately 
every 10 years. 


The vital significance of industrial par, as presented under 
“Spotlight Facts for Your Future I.P. Planning”, must 
not be under-estimated, Manufacturers who intend to 
keep step in a prosperous national economy — the mass 
production which means more and better goods for more 
people at lower cost and security of jobs and wages for 
the greatest number of workers — must strive to attain 
the 50% increased output pace, 


Certainly every advantage must be taken of the recog- 
nized power of machine tools to achieve the most with 
man-hours. Only with the most modern machine tools 
can any manufacturer hope to compete successfully as well 
as make workers’ jobs more secure and more productive. 


Gack the réttach/ BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 
CORPORATION 
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expansions of service. This represents 
a market estimated at between $60,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000 annually for 
new buses alone, not counting the bao 
expenditure for gasoline, oil, tires, re- 
pair parts, and other supplies. 

e Budding Program—Bus manufactur- 
ers are all busy with plans for the post- 
war bus market. Recent announcement 
by Greyhound of its postwar superbus 
(BW-—Sep.2’44,p32) indicates _ that 
buses of the future will be radically 
different in- design from the familiar 
prewar models. 

Evidence now accumulating also 
points to a large building construction 
program by bus companies after the 
war. Virtually every sizable bus com- 
pany is a plans either to build 
new garages and shops or to modernize 
existing structures. 

In the intercity field an extensive pro- 
gram of peer terminal construction 
and modernization is planned. 

In not a few of ‘the latter instances 
helicopter landing platforms on the 
terminal roofs are being considered. A 
number of intercity bus companies have 
filed application for authority to oper- 
ate helicopters between downtown bus 
stations in approximately 1,000 cities 
and towns coordinated with highway 
bus service (BW—Jun.19’43,p32). 


Postwar Markets 


Comparison of income and 
savings helps executives adjust 
planning to effects of the war 
on regional sales programs. 


High on the list of problems that ex- 

ecutives are encountering in preparing 
for the active resumption of sales ef- 
forts—one of business’ key reconversion 
jobs—is that of adjusting their planning 
to the changes that war has made in 
regional om potentials. And many 
such changes have come about as a re- 
sult of the war's effect on the geographi- 
cal distribution of income and savings 
accumulations. The accompanying maps 
(below and page 45) furnish helpful 
clews in sng | these changes. 
e Wide Range Shown—Income gains 
have varied spectacularly among the 
states. Between 1939 and 1943, a pe- 
riod in which the national income 
doubled, some states showed gains of 
more than 150%, others of less than 
70%. 

The share of the national income 
drawn by the 24 upper-rank gainers 
spotted on the map in shades of red 


Cumulative bond sales as per 
cent of one war year's income 


HBB under 16.0 17.6 to 20.0 
[_J16.0 to 17.5 over 20.0 


Data. U. S. Treasury; Dept. of Commerce 


WAR BONDS-AND POSTWAR MARKETS 


E-Bond savings, as per cent of income, indicate regional patterns 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Sales of E-bonds, representing some 
25% of wartime savings, are the 
only savings statistics available by 
states—for. fiscal years 1942, 1943, 
1944 (the' period from July 1, 1941, 
to June 30, 1944). As for the income 
from which the bonds were bought, 
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figures can be had only by calendar 
years, and the average for 1942 and 
1943 is the best base to compare with 
the E-bond period. The percentages 
yielded by taking total E-bond sales as 
a proportion of one war year’s income 
present a varying pattern by states. 


went from under 30% to o « 
in four years. In the face of s\. }; ¢ 
prewar market quotas obvious!\ hay: 
come obsolete. 

@ Florida Moves Up—Howeve:. the 
ture of state-by-state income chy, 
in the 1939-1943 period is very sin 
to that for the 1939-1942 pericd (Bi 
Jul.10’43,p78). Florida move: fro, 
low to a top-ranking spot in jy 
while Arkansas dropped back from 
top level to Florida’s previous posit 
Maine and Louisiana moved into 
upper brackets while North Carojy 
Connecticut, and Iowa dropped f 
the pink to the gray rank on thie ino 
map. These are the only new chang 
moreover, it can still be said, as jp 4 
analysis of the 1939-42 picture (Bly. 
Jul.10’43,p124), that “the war has; 
inforced the trends of the thirties 
those trends are apt to continue in ¢ 
ostwar world.” 

Thus, of the 24 states with the bg 
wartime gains, 20 had done bet, 
than average between 1929 and 193 
the four others being former Dust Bo 
States. 

@ South’s Military Gains—The inco: 
map brings out the benefits receiy 
by the far western and most of tf 
southern states from their above, 
wartime increases in manufacturing a 
in government (military) payroll. 

traces the effect of superior farm if 
come gains in the former Dust Boy 
states. If it shows a blackout in ¢ 
relatively high income Northeast, that 
heavily attributable to the fact th 
property income (dividends and int 
est) is so important to these states (2) 
of New York’s 1939 income, for 

ample). 

While many of these influences » 
hold over into the postwar years, th 
will undoubtedly moderate: Far west: 
shipyards, Dust Bowl wheatlands, « 
southern military camps will sui 
sharper postwar shsinkages than the x 
of the economy; dividends may well 1 
e Prewar Trend Grows—Incidentally, 
is worth noting that most of the sta 
showing superior wartime income gui 
started the period with the lowest | 
capita incomes. It is also interesting th 
the spread has narrowed percentagew! 
New York, the state with the bigg 
per capita income in 1939, ran 40 
above Mississippi which had—and s 
has—the lowest; Connecticut, the t 
state now, has only 300% as much 
Mississippi. 

But dollarwise the spread has wi 
ened—from $624 between 1939's ¢ 
tremes ($201 and $825) to $968 
tween those of the last tally ($484 a1 
$1,452). The wartime narrowing 
percentage spreads among the states | 
also an acceleration of prewar trend 

However, postwar market quot 
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must be adjusted not only to suit that 
part of the wartime changes in regional 
income distribution that may be consid- 
ered permanent, but also to take account 
of the impact of wartime savings. 

e Patterns May Vary — Economists 
hardly know how to estimate the na- 


tional effect of the spending of war sav- 
ings (BW —Jul.8’44,p120), much _ less 
what the regional effect may be. How- 
ever, it is clearly possible that postwar 
geographical spending patterns may vary 
somewhat from income patterns by rea- 
son of regional variations in savings. 


By the time the war is entirely 
ended, individuals’ accumulated savings 
may average as much as a full year's 
postwar income. But, if we may take 
E-bond sales as indicative (map), the 
range of savings differences between 
states will be remarkably small. (E- 


INCREASE 
1939—1943 
G70". or under 
VZZB,70%o—90 Vo 

490% —110% 


Dota: Dept. of Commerce. 


Manufacturing Government Farm 
Payrolls Payrolls Income 
1943 %G 1943 %G 1943 %G 
U.S 40,704 209 17,212 180 11,567 181 
/  SaPre 436 257 307 380 247 149 
Agie:.... 40 300 165 432 $1 219 
Je 99 175 141 244 235 OF 
Calif.... 3,233 449 1,797 283 708 296 
Cuts... .. 141 207 192 200 147 277 
Conn... 1,337 249 136 68 31 63 
| ae 143 377 28 #115 22 100 
D.C 3 6 Pe 


* Decrease. 


C_]110%—130% 
(TJ130% —150% 
GB 150%, and over 


WAR REARRANGES STATE INCOME PAYMENTS 


Percentage gains between 1939 and 1943 vary sharply across the nation 


Vn 


Income sources in 1943 (in millions of dollars) and percent gain over 1939 


Property All Other Manujsacturing Government Farm Property All Other 
Income Incomet Payrolis Payrolls Income Income Incomet 
1943} % 1943 % 1943 %G 1943 %G 1943 %G 1943 %G 1943 %G 
13,448 22 55,170 53 Mont... 35 84 $2 49 148 289 34.36 229 34 
88 S7 667 9 Neb..... 128 246 125 116 334 358 97 62 468 55 
39—Cfs« SO 270 «88 Nev..... 25 1,150 35 218 13 225 |: a 112 115 
56 33 425 79 tt oer 133 96 42 56 a 51 2* 144 26 
1,325 48 5,034 73 M.3...., Se oe 524 134 56 75 507 4* 1,833 41 
116 49 508 51 SS 7 40 97 «288 53 104 21 11 172 64 
346 (16 735 «41 N.Y.... 4,984 171 1,662 86 231 120 2,459 4 8,025 32 
i. ne 120 §2 a 548 117 415 351 408 115 161 38 719 64 
128 8 510 41 ae 8 60 29 «16 270 474 35 133 184 57 
173 6 817 73 Ohio 3,644 215 556 9 404 149 828 47 


1,447 


_ t+ Consists primarily of salaries and wages other than government or manufacturing of nonfarm proprietors’ net income, and, incidentally, 
miscellany of social security benefits, pensions, relief, soldiers’ dependents’ allowances, etc. 


ste 
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BUDA model 4-DTG-226 
Diese! Marine Generator Set. 


BUDA model 844 — 
Diesel Industrial 


Engine. i Ba ta e eo 
is Successful industry has been using 


BUDA model 844 Diese! sturdy BUDA engines for all types of 

or eee power requirements since 1910. 
Smooth, compact, flexible BUDA 
engines are designed for economical 
operation on five types of fuel; and 
somewhere in the wide range of 20 
to 320 horsepower, there is a model 
to fit your needs. 

pw bay aa Write for detailed literature. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 
15433 Commercial Ave., Harvey ($*cc%°) Mlinois 


Manvfacturers of Diesel & Gasoline Engines @ Lifting Jacks @ Railroad Equipment 


bonds represent only one-fourth 
total wartime savings, and on the ; 
are totaled for only three years; acc 
ingly, the range for total wartime 
ings figured as a percentage of inc 
comparable to the map’s 16%—2 
would be 90%—110%.) 

Of course, E-bond sales may not 

wholly indicative of the way in wl 
other savings—in cash, bank depo 
other bonds, life insurance, and debt 
payment—have been accumulated o 
regional basis. But they suggest inter 
esting comparisons—even more intercst- 
ing when taken in conjunction with 
state-by-state income showing. 
@ Two Groups—One might have ex. 
pected the states with the biggest in- 
come gains to show the largest savin 
(and vice versa). But a comparison of 
the accompanying maps which split the 
states into two groups—by relatively 
“good” and “bad” showing, depicted 
by the red and black shadings—reveals 
that only 20 of the 48 states (plus the 
District of Columbia) line up in the 
same way on both maps. 

Of the 29 states whose ranking on 
one map is reversed on the other, the 
cases of 18 can be explained on the basis 
of per capita income, states with low 
per capita income showing up with rela- 
tively low savings, those with high per 
capita income saving a good deal. That 
was to be expected. 

e Hard to Explain—But some of the 
states are sheer puzzlers: For instance, 
why should California with big income 
gains and high per capita income rank 
low as a bond buyer? Possibly the ecx- 
planation lies in the inadequacy of 
E-bond sales as a guide; or, possibly, 
California war workers are free spenders. 

At least one explanation for the 
eleven exceptions to the correlation of 
E-bond rank with either income gain or 
per capita income level suggests itself 
in the fact that five of the states with 
low income gains but big bond sales are 
essentially agricultural; “we s farmers 
are saving more than other classes. 
© Must be Recast—In any case, the dif- 
ferences in income and savings among 
the states that have developed during 
the’ war constitute points of departure 
for recasting sales operations. And they 
need to be supplemented constantly 
with the kind of current analysis to be 
found in Business Week’s Regional 
Market Outlook. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


Those laundry owners who recently 
boosted workers’ pay have a new head- 
ache. 

On July 29, the industry was advised 
through the American Institute of 
Laundering that the National War La- 
bor Board had ruled that laundries could 
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FROM S. S. WHITE” 


You find this stipulation ona great many drawings 
of equipment involving (lextble shafts. You find it 
on drawings of aircraft and aircraft accessories, of 
radio and electronic equipment, of portable and 
machine tools and many other products. 


The significance of this wide-scale unqualified se- 
lection and specification of S. S. Whéte flexible shafts 
is plain. It means that engineers in the industrial 
field recognize S.S. White shafts as the outstanding 
products of their kind. 


It reflects also the confidence that comes from 
wholly satisfactory experience with S.S. White flex- 
ible shafts and with S.S. White engineering cooper- 
ation in applying them to industrial needs. 


It is the fruit and reward of S.S. White’s years of 
undeviating resolution to produce only quality prod- 
ucts and to practice a “golden rule” business policy. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S AAAA 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES AVAILABLE LITERATURE 


70 years of able and result- Copies of any or all of the following literature will be mailed 
ful service to Industry. The on request. 
name “S. S. White” on any Bulletin 43 —Flexible Shafts and Casings for Power Drives 
product is a guarantee of and Remote Control and End Fittings for Shafts and Casings. 
anette: Sp engmenee, Bulletin 542—Flexible Shaft Adapters for Tachometer Drives 
ase agp my mo and other applications. 
roy s adie stant Catalog TD—Flexible Shaft Driven Tools and Equipment. 

ae Bulletin P-4305 — Plastic Dummy Shipping Plugs and Caps. 
' Bulletin 37 — Molded Resistors for Radio and Electronic 

Equipment. 


5.51] (HITE INDUSTRIAL ........ 


DEPT. G, 10 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTS ¢ FLEXIBLE SHAFT TOOLS + AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 
SMALL CUTTING AND GRINDING TOOLS + SPECIAL FORMULA RUBBERS 
MOLDED RESISTORS «© PLASTIC SPECIALTIES * CONTRACT PLASTICS MOLDING 


-.-and “BOUND TO 
GET THERE” 


The scientific reinforcement of 
shipping packs — from single 
containers to carloads of freight 
—is the business of Doc Steel- 
strap who is represented by 
Acme engineers. 

Today, on every fighting 
front, there is evidence of their skill— 
on cases, cartons and crates, on bales 
and on skid loads—on material and 
supplies from Army and Navy depots, 
from arsenals and from war industry. 
Strap has a full-time war assignment, 
part of a job that Uncle Sam calls “pack 
it right to reach the fight.” 

It’s the same job that we have always 
called making shipments “Bound ‘to Get 
There.” When their war work is fin- 
ished, Acme engineers will be ready to 
discuss the possibilities of steel strap- 
ping reinforcements for your post-war 
business . . . wherever it may etravel. 


raise wages to 50¢ an hour wit), 
prior approval of the board (BW--..., 
23’44,p42). Later, the institute ad\ 
its members that certain restrict 
accompany the order, and urged co: 
tation with regional boards. 

The question now is, how many ]a\ip- 
dry owners who gave pay increases ¢\ 
40¢ on the original announcement \,j] 
dare to renege to employees if NWLB 
won't approve it. 


Fire Patrols Wane 


Salvage corps employed 
by insurance companies still are 
active in some cities, but they're 
yielding to municipal firemen 


Back in the days of galloping horses 

and polka-dotted Dalmatian dogs, there 
was a saying that, when flames attacked 
a building, firemen did more damage 
than the fire. This was no laugh to the 
insurance companies. In the gay nine- 
ties it was estimated that 75% of the 
losses from fires were caused by water 
and other ministrations of the smoke- 
eaters. 
e Firemen’s Helpers—This showing was 
inevitable in a day when flimsy con- 
struction was the rule and when the 
drowning of one building might mean 
the salvation of neighboring blocks or 
even of the city. Fire insurance inter- 
ests early recognized the problem. To 
combat it they developed fire insurance 
patrols and salvage corps which ma- 
terially cut losses. ‘The patrols went into 
a burning building with the firemen, 
covered merchandise or furniture with 
tarpaulins, moved goods from danger 
areas, cleaned up after the cataracts, 
sometimes even engaged in_ heroic 
rescues. 

But as building construction and fire 

fighting techniques improved, the need 
for salvage corps diminished. There has 
been a steady decline in the number of 
such organizations. 
e Corps to Disband—On Oct. 16 Indi- 
calapela will join the parade by abolish- 
ing its 30-year-old salvage corps and te- 
assigning its duties to the city fire de- 
partment. The corps headquarters will 
be sold, the little red truck, tarpaulins, 
and other equipment turned over to the 
municipal firemen. 

Indianapolis’ handling of the change- 
over is typical. Other cities in which 
this service has been surrendered to the 
municipality are Duluth, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Providence, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco. Cities where insurance companies 
still operate the service are Albany, Bal 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2828 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


timore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati 
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Kansas City, Memphis, Newark, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

e Cutting Back—But the trend is down- 
ward in the big cities. Thus New York 
has reduced the number of its salvage 
corps stations from ten to seven, Chi- 
cago from nine to five, Philadelphia 
from six to three. 

Ten years ago the fire insurance com- 
panies spent an annual total of $1,700,- 
000 for this service. The figure has 
since declined to the neighborhood of 
one million. Each corps was organized 
locally and financed by assessments. 
The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers acted as a clearing house of informa- 
tion and advice. Nobody has been able 
to figure how much property such sal- 
vage activities have saved, but it is 
known to be many times the costs. 
Cities Do Their Own—Three out of 
every four cities of over 25,000 are now 
doing their own salvage work as part of 
the fire-fighting job. This became a 
logical development as fire-fighting 
methods improved. 

The biggest advance followed the in- 
troduction of motorized equipment, but 
there were corresponding advances in 
strategy. With the decline in the num- 
ber of roof fires (which called for a 
deluge of damaging water), firemer: were 
able to perfect means of inside fighting, 
using more chemicals and less water. 

e All Responded, But—The relinquish- 
ment of salvage to the city fire depart- 
ments follows a historic pattern. In 
the eighteen-twenties volunteer bucket 
brigades were the accepted protection 


device everywhere but in the big cities, | 


where the insurance companies operated 
the only regularly organized fire-hghting 
units. Each insurance company had its 
own fire company. When the ringing 
of bells, squalling of women, and bark- 
ing of dogs gave the fire alarm, the 
pump companies of all the insurance 
firms responded. 

First the assembled fire fighters 
looked over the door of the threatened 
building for the “fire mark”—~a distinc- 
tive metal plate placed there by the in- 
suring company. Then the pump brigade 
belonging to the company that insured 
the building would attack the flames. 
¢ Rivalry Was Fierce—Next develop- 
ment was the volunteer hose company 
-a social and athletic organization whic 
bought its own equipment. Members 
dragged their fire pumps to the fires, 
worked them by hand. Feuds between 
tival companies brought on fights which 
often raged hilariously while buildings 
burned to the ground. 

The first paid fireman was engaged 
by the city of New York about the time 
the Civil War ended. Louisville and 
New York insurance groups organized 
the first salvage corps. 
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A MUCH-IMPRESSED visitor 
to the Muehlhausen hot-coiling plant 
made this comment after inspecting the 
enameling and baking “station” shown 
below — the “end of the line” for thou- 
sands of springs each day. 


This mechanized process is typical of the 
streamlined set-up in the Muehlhausen 
hot-coil plant, which is devoted entirely 
to producing large springs. 


Specialized equipment, such as automatic 
hot-coiling machines, block-long heate 


treating lines, precision grinding facili- 
ties, all on a smooth running produc- 
tion-line basis, assures Muehlhausen 
customers of quick delivery on large 
springs of any design, in any quantity, 
and to split-hair tolerances. 


Check with Muehlhausen on your large 
spring problem—your production 
schedule and product both will benefit! 
MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 


Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 MICHIGAN AVE., LOGANSPORT, IND. 


To improve product performance, use 


MUEHLHAUSEN 
Designed 
SPRINGS 


WRITE FOR 
LARGE SPRING FOLDER! 
Showing the extensive 
facilities at Muehl- 

hausen for making 
large springs. 


Alphabet Soup 


but very nourishing! 


“Our CPA did a PCA with MM that 
will eliminate a lot of JACK,” said the 
VP in chg of Acctng. “Excuse it, please. 
Must be the Washington influence!” 

Does it make sense, or do I need a 
directive? ” asked the Old Man. 

“Oh sure—Our brainy accounting 
chief put ina Production Control Analysis 
with McBee methods that saves a lotof—” 

"Jack. I know that one. Money,” said 
the Old Man. 

*“Nope—Jawing, Arguing, Cussing 
and Kicking. Probably save money, too, 
if you want to be mercenary about it,” 

said the VP. 


That CPA knew McBee. McBee 
knows how to get information to man- 
agement more quickly, more easily, 
more accurately, and usually at lower 


THE McBEE 


VP 
“4 


a” * 


cost ... organize essential facts for all 
departments concerned . . . streamline 
and short-cut records and reports... 
reduce all copying and complexity ... 
eliminate errors and excess clerical 
effort from clock card to the operating 
statement, move ticket to balance sheet. 


McBee reports are visual, can be 
reconstructed at any step, are usable 
without expert personnel . . . McBee 
methods and products are simple and 
practicable, proven in thousands of 
companiesonproductioncontrol, labor 
distribution, personnel, inventory, sales 
analysis, voucher distribution, research 
and statistics. Find out more about 
McBee now. Call any office... 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


governors charge fast curve 
President's message ask ing| 
TVA-model river authority, 


states represented on the Missouri | 
ley States Commission met i 
to see what they could d 
settling the prolonged and bittcr disp 
between the irrigationists and na 
tionists over the proposed devclopm 
of the Missouri Valley (BW—Jun.24 
p42). 

@ Six Republicans—Six of the cight jy, 
Republicans who had just retum 
home from the states’ rights conferey 
with the G.O.P. presidential nomiy 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 


Hunt of Wyoming—opposed the i 
of a Missouri Valley Authority pattem 
after the Tennessee Valley Author 
Only friend of the MVA plan in ¢ 
Omaha conference was another Dem 
crat, Gov. John Moses of North Dako 
who quickly dropped the MVA ig 
there when he could make no heady 
for an indorsement of it. Iowa y 
absent. 


ball” came from some Missouri Val 
state houses, where it was felt th 
President Roosevelt had put over a fi 
curve when he used the appeal of tt 
governors for a “unified” developme 
of the Missouri (BW—Aug.12’44,) 


as 


gress for a full-fledged 
souri Valle 
@ Goes Whole Way—What the g0 
ernors had in mind in the petition sc 
to the President from the Omaha med 
ing 


of 


gation and flood control, already bef 
the Senate in the rivers and harbors a 
flood control bills, with plans of 
Bureau of Reclamation for irrigation ¢ 
velopment, each agency to build its 0 
works. 


President, asserting that he was in é 
cord with the principles set forth in ti 


F.D.R. Pitching 


Some Missouri Val 


Early last August, governor; of ¢. 


Omg 


toy 


A Democratic governor—Lester { 


This week anguished cries of “fo 


a springboard for his appeal to Co 
A-model Mi 
Authority. 


was a Siamese-twin amalgamati 
plans of the Army Engineers for na 


But in his message to Congress, 1 


governors’ agreement concerning th 


Missouri River basin, expressed the hog 
that Congress would give “careful a1 


early consideration to the creation 
this federal authority to study t! 
problem in its entirety.” 

e Governors Speak Up—Most of t 
governors who attended the Oma 


conference—especially Gov. Hunt, Gor 
Andrew Schoeppel of Kansas, and Gor 


1 


Dwight Griswold of Nebraska—hai 
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FOR THE ULTIMATE 


Couple the extrusion method of manufacture 
with the natural lightness and high strength of 
magnesium for a weight-saving combination 
that’s hard to beat. Magnesium extruded 
shapes let you achieve the ultimate in lightness 
with safety and economy. 

In extruded magnesium shapes, the metal can 
be placed exactly where needed. No wasteful, 
weight-adding excess to satisfy the limitations of 
a manufacturing method. Note how the bus top- 
rail section pictured above provides for its own 


oy ek ea 


assembly into the structure and for addition of 
top and side sheets. The necessity for building 
up sections by riveting or welding is avoided. 

Magnesium extruded shapes and other prod- 
ucts are now available through American 
Magnesium Corporation for purposes author- 
ized by W.P.B. Our representatives will gladly 
assist you in meeting your requirements. 
Aluminum Company of America (Sales Agent 
for American Magnesium Corporation) 1711 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


| (vate) PRODUCTS 


MAGNESIU 


spoken up vigorously since the Presi- 
dent’s message to say they'll fight a 
Missouri Valley Authority such as 
Roosevelt asks for. 

e Eye on Election—There were many 
who felt that in timing his message— 
the President sent it to Congress on 
Sept. 21, a day before adjournment until 
after election—Roosevelt had a watch- 
ful eye on the election as the question 
of how to control the Missouri River is 
of considerable importance to 7,000,- 
000 people in nine states which muster 
60 electoral votes. 

A bitter battle has been waged for 
several years over method. Some of the 
states advocate a concentration on the 
navigation features of the project, and 
others, in the upstream areas, insist that 
irrigation should be the major phase. 

e Four Bills Pending—At present, four 
MVA bills are before Congress, two 
in each house. 

Sen. James E. Murray of Montana, 
who got his in first, proposes an author- 
ity with powers almost identical to those 
of TVA, which were worked out over 
a period of years and added to the 
original grant (BW—Aug.19’44,p8). Sen. 
Guy Gillette of Iowa put in the sec- 
ond bill, which is similar to Murray’s 
proposal, but which leans more toward 
the navigationist point of view than 
does the Murray bill. 

Rep. John Cochran of Missouri was 
third, with a bill identical with Mur- 
ray’s, and Rep. John E. Rankin of Mis- 
sissippi put in the fourth bill, which is 
about the same as Gillette’s. 


STRIPPED FOR SPEED 


With its war paint removed to de- 
crease aerodynamic drag, a new Cur- 
tiss C-46 Commando noses ahead of a 
sister ship garbed in the Army’s olive 
drab. The increase in speed, plus a 
decrease in weight, are vital factors on 


Diaper Dilemma 


Baby laundries engulfed 
with customers try to allocate 
service on basis of need. Big 
postwar business is forecast. 


When the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments’ Service Trades Division recently 
asked diaper services to establish volun- 
tary priority systems, the industry was 
more than willing. Thanks to such war- 
time factors as more cash in the pub- 
lic’s pocket, and less domestic help 
available, it is currently servicing 50% 
more customers than before the war, 
with practically no additional plants or 
equipment. 

e@ Howls of Protest—Some firms had al- 
ready attempted various forms of allo- 


‘cation. Philadelphia’s Dy-Dee Wash 


Service experimentally telephoned 150 
customers with babies over 18 months 
of age, to ask if they would relinquish 
the service to newer mothers. About 100 
agreed readily, but.the rest raised such 
a howl of protest that Dy-Dee quickl 
dropped the idea of allocation cased 
ing to babies’ ages. Other firms tried 
giving preference to servicemen’s wives, 
with equally unsatisfactory results. 
Recommendation of the National In- 
stitute of Diaper Services is that allo- 
cation be based on need—particularly 
the mother’s ability to handle the wash- 
ing at home. This jibes with OCR’s rec- 


the aerial Burma Road run where the 
Commandos form the backbone of 
the vast sky fleet supplying Allied 
ground forces in China. Designed to 
carry heavy cargoes, the war perform- 
ance of the twin-engine ships will 
undoubtedly have an important bear- 
ing on their postwar commercial use. 


ommended priorities: (1) h 
nurseries, and institutions, (2) 
homes with urgent need as cert 

a hospital, doctor, or midwife, 
vate homes with new babies, 

all others. 

@ Manpower Troubles—But no ; 
complains seriously about a su; 
dance of business, and diaper ser 
now slowly solving most of the 
wartime problems. Manpower h 

a Reaisake: but since the indus: 
ruled locally essential in the Wa 
power Commission’s nationwid. “p;. 
ority referral” program, effective | uly 
it has at least had United Stat 
ployment Service help in recr 
workers. 

Another boon was a ruling by th 

Office of Defense Transportation, cyt. 
ting diaper deliveries to one a week, 
Mothers made no objection to th 
change, and the services like the idg 
so well that it will probably outlast the 
emergency. 
@ Wear Increased—Once-a-week deli. 
eries required twice as many diapers 
as the former semiweekly system, but 
services are quick to point out that 
diapers also may last twice as long, le. 
cause of fewer washings—the majo 
source of wear. Once seriously short 
(BW—Apr.10’43,p52), diapers are now 
plentiful enough so that services can 
get adequate supplies. 

A third wartime problem will be 

relieved as soon as 30 tons of steel which 
WPB recently granted the industry are 
made into containers for soiled diaper. 
Containers are rather elaborate con- 
trivances, with canvas lining and a covet 
which, as it is closed, sprinkles the 
newly added diaper with disinfectant. 
Containers are lent to customers by 
diaper services. 
e Sales Uptrend—If and when produc 
tion of commercial washers and driers i 
resumed (diapers are used unironed for 
increased softness), the industry figures 
that it will be set for a prosperous 
business. Actually, it’s not doing badly 
now. Total annual sales are about $12, 
000,000, compared with about $8,000, 
000 in 1941. Most of this represents 
additional customers (now 250,000 an- 
nually), since price increases have aver 
aged only about 10¢ a week. They now 
run from $1.50 for a weekly allotment 
of 70 diapers, up to $1.90 for 100. 

Diaper services are aware that four 
sources of competition may eventually 
cut in on their business: laundries which 
will operate diaper services on the side, 
linen supply houses, improved home 
washing machines, and increased use 
of disposable diapers when these art 
again plentiful. But widespread wartime 
acceptance gives diaper services conf 
dence in a steadily expanding postwat 
market. 
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Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc 


FTER THIS WAR will begin one of the most dramatic 

peacetime periods in North American history. 

For war’s end will mark the Dawn of the Era of the Pacific. 

The Westward march of young men will be greatly speeded 

through the uprooting of old ties due to war. It is the 

American tradition to seek opportunity. And there is oppor- 
tunity in the West. 

Along the North Pacific rim of America, from Alaska 

to California, there is room and resource to support twenty 

million people! It is not a land of milk and honey. It is 


SEATTLE is the center of this North 
Pacific development, already being 
felt. It is the Gateway to Alaska... 
the American port closest to the Orient 
and Russia. Uniformly mild, humid, 
year-’round climate makes the Seattle 
region one of- the world’s best places 
in which to live and work. Already a 
city of more than half a million, 
Seattle is just beginning to grow! The SEATTLE TIMES 
is the preferred newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 


*New York * Detro 


* Chicago ® San Francisco * Los 


df 


DAWN “An “ft 


a tugged, healthful land that attracts men of hope and 
strength who seek personal independence and security. They 
will carve new homes and industries out of the wilderness 
of Alaska and Western Canada. Their enterprise will be 
profoundly felt in the fertile valleys and thriving cities of 
the North Pacific Coast. They will help rebuild China, 
and ply the trade routes to that rejuvenated land. They will 
be “in” on the thriving trade with Siberian Russia. Watch 
eh your plans for the future take full advantage of this 
coming cavalcade to the Pacific! 


ABOVE ALL SEATTLE PAPERS 


Angeles 


PRODUCTION 


Plumbers Plan 


Labor and bosses would 
have war surpluses used for slum 
betterments. Wartime substitute 
materials disappoint trade. 


The end of wartime controls on ma- 
terials looms for the plumbing and 
heating trade. Government-held stocks 
of plumbing and heating materials, ac- 
cording to unofficial industry estimates, 
are sufficient to serve the normal needs 
of the entire civilian and government 
market for two years. As training 
camps and war-industry housing are 
wrecked, secondhand fixtures by the 
thousands will be released and swell the 
total to be disposed of. 

e Three Potent Backers—Not without 
cause, both employers and mechanics 
are beginning to worry. Last week three 
of the strongest groups in the industry 
advanced a plan intended to keep the 
bosses and the mechanics busy after the 
war, and to use up war-quality surplus 
and secondhand stocks in a low-price 
market that they usually cannot reach. 

Joint sponsors of the plan, which aims 

at using war surplus plumbing and heat- 
ing goods for nationwide reclamation of 
slum areas, are: National Assn. of Mas- 
ter Plumbers, whose 8,000 members out 
of 40,000 U. S. plumbing shops do 
much of the business and whose maga- 
zine, Plumbing & Heating Business, an- 
nounced the plan; Heating, Piping & 
Air Conditioning Contractors’ National 
Assn., largely the big-city, big-job steam- 
fitter outfits; and United Assn. of Jour- 
neyman Plumbers & Steam Fitters, the 
A.F.L. international union, claiming 
130,000 members in about 750 locals. 
@ Lower Profits, Lower Pay—Under their 
program, war — materials would 
be reserved for rehabilitation of slums, 
a market which normally absorbs little 
or no plumbing and heating goods. 
Such use of surpluses would wipe out 
the depressing effect of a stockpile hang- 
ing over manufacturers and employing 
plumbers—a surplus subject to dumping 
without notice. 

For installing this war surplus ma- 
terial, contractors would establish a fixed 
fee per fixture, set to yield them well 
below their normal profit. Union plumb- 
ers would work on these jobs below 
their regular wage scale to avoid transi- 
tional unemployment at the war’s end. 
@ Private Funds Only—The rehabilita- 
tion of slum buildings would be 
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financed and paid for by the owners of 
the property. Presumably they would be 
eager to halt the deterioration of their 
structures if they could do it at costs 
low enough to permit them to realize 
a fair return from their low-income 
tenants. 

Much of the plumbing and heating 
material that the industry is sure will 
be disgorged by federal warehouses after 
Germany falls consists of prewar chrome 
and brass fixtures, faucets, and other 
gadgets. But there will probably come 
to light even more material that was 
made under wartime restrictions, much 
of it just as useful as conventional goods 
but not so easy on the eye. 

e Bitter Disappointment—Consensus of 
manufacturers, distributors, and dealer- 
contractors is that their customers will 
be happy when they can get prewar 
grade plumbing fixtures and fittings, 
and can forget about war quality. This 
verdict is a bitter disappointment to the 
innovators, most of them on the fringes 
of the industry, who were overjoyed 
when war clamped restrictions on the 
use of brass, bronze, cast iron, and other 
traditional materials (BW—Mar.14'42, 

26). 

° Not Ersatz?—The advocates of plastic 
faucets, plywood bathtubs, and similarly 


AUTOMATIC MILLER 


Center of attraction for three engi- 
neering experts is a new automatic 
machine tool that mills cooling fins 
on four cylinder heads for aircraft 
engines—at once. Hydraulic and elec- 
trical systems control the cutting 


radical designs felt that sheer inert 
blocking the introduction of new 
terials in this field. They wer 
confident that once the old-line 

facturers were jolted away from tra 
these conservatives would be co1 
in spite of their prejudices, and 
of better and less expensive plum bin; 
would dawn. ; F 

Many of the wartime products can, . 
on the market sponsored by such hous 
as Sears, Roebuck & Co. (BW—Apr} 
’42,p62). The sponsors had the pro. e 
found conviction that most of thee 4 
were improvements, not ersatz. A 

Many of the wartime substitutes yj 
be ignored by old-line members of the 
industry. This group contends th: 
most plastics thus far used do not stan 
up against prolonged and repeated con. 
tact with water as well as laborator 
tests hinted. Unless some of the plas. 
tics now restricted to munitions use dj:. 
close better qualities on test, the out. 
look for plastics in plumbing is fo; 
decoration, not utility. 

Cast iron and steel will probably not 
continue as brass substitutes, princi. 
pally because they are less attractiy: 
and cost more to make. Aluminum and 
magnesium have thus far gained littl 
favor as plumbing materials. 

e Little for Civilians—Glass, plastics 
plywood, and concrete bathtubs as ; 
tule have pleased neither the consumer 
nor the trade. Dealers yearn for ; 
share of the 50,000 cast-iron tubs that 


spindles which are guided over each 
head’s irregular contour by templates. 
The milling results in a head 5 |b. 
lighter than those with cast ribs, one 
with more cooling efficiency, and 
hence a gain in engine horsepower, 
according to the miller’s developer, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
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Retaining freshness that hints of dew drops 
on rose petals is the quality that Arlex lends 
cosmetic creams—a smooth, fine-textured, skin- 
refreshing quality that remains until the last 
smidge in the jar is used. 


Commercially speaking, an “‘Arlecized” cosmetic has longer 
shelf life and virtually no loss of quality if the consumer 
leaves the lid off her cosmetic jar. 


This is just one example of how Arlex exercises moisture- 
control to add new appeals to established products. Not only 
cosmetics, but textiles, glues, papers, leathers, tobaccos and 
foods gain merchandiseable quality through Arlex. 


Adlex (Atlas Commercial Sorbitol Solution) is 


only one of more than one hundred chemical 


materials in the Atlas stockpile of ideas. Syner- 
gistic* planning is putting these stockpiles to 


work for better post-war products. We should 
like to make the stockpile available to you. 


Consult us now on the products you are pre- 
paring for post-war competition. 


P@esceeereer* 


*Synergism — A meeting of minds to solve 
problems by the pooling of ideas and producing 
results greater than the sum of the ideas expressed. 
Synergistic thinking can make 2+-2=5. 


Arlex: Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


POWDER COMPANY 
__ WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes « Coated Fabrics « Acids 
Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel « 


Copyright, 1944, Ailas Powder Compan; 


Heavy Duty 
Machine Parts 
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Aluminum Bronze 


While blueprinting your post-war 
products, consider the many advan- 
tages Ampco Metal has to offer you 
in increased sales appeal through 
greater dependability and durability 
— at considerable savings in cost. 


Ampco-Trode coated aluminum 
bronze electrodes deposit weld metal 
comparable in strength, ductility, 
and bearing qualities with the vari- 
ous grades of cast Ampco Metal. 
This deposit can be applied to 
cheaper base metals to build up sur- 
faces that resist wear, shock, and cor- 
rosion. Any grade of Ampco-Trode 
—selected for your required physical 
properties — can be welded to al- 
most all metals and their alloys. 


AMPCO METAL—A su- 
perior aluminum bronze 
alloy to meet your require- 
ments © AM LOY a 
General Industfial Bronzes 
e SPECiAL COPPER- 
BASE ALLOYS. 


Ampco-Trode is a product of 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Illustrated above, are bearing sur- 
faces that have been overlaid with 
Ampco-Trode to increase wear- 
resistance. This same principle can 
be applied to many machine tool 
parts where the problem of friction 
must be solved at low cost, 


This modern method has a place 
in the production of your product! 
A letter or postcard will make avail- 
able the services of a nearby Ampco 
field engineer — who will gladly 
explain in detail how Ampco-Trode 
can help you, Write today. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Deportment BW-9 Milwovkee 4, Wisconsin 
Ampco Field Offices in Principal Cities 


Reg U.S 
Pat Of. st- 
sion-Machined Parts @ 
Ampco-Trode (coated alu- 
minum bronze electrodes) 
e Angee Non-Sparking 
Safety Tools. 

W-4B 

ail 


the government allows to be 


| quarterly, then snatches for milita 


war-industry housing. 

Users of plumbing and heating « 
ment, whether household or indus: 
are not likely to find much of 
designers’ dream stuff in the imme: 
postwar days—at least from the < 
lished manufacturers. Styles may 
little different, improvements will b 
corporated as always—but all in al! 
tures and fittings will look pretty n 
like 1940. 

@ Modernization First?—This lack 
violent change will aid the indust: 
get into production rapidly once 
fetters are off. A survey by a 
struction industry group recently i 
cated that 1,865,000 families pla: 
modernize their homes after the war, 
Plumbers expect this business to strike 
them considerably before a new con- 
struction boom, because lumber short- 
ages are likely to hinder building until 
the Pacific war ends. 

But the plumbers, both master and 
journeyman, are keeping their fingers 
crossed. If postwar unemployment rears 
its ugly head, they want to be on the 
safe side by having: that slum rehabili- 
tation program lined up ready to pop 


‘Fasteners Studied 


Bolt, nut, screw, and rivet 
industry prepares for postwar 
merchandizing battle, sets up 
elaborate research project. 


Already armed with new technical 
developments, manufacturers of bolts, 
nuts, screws, and rivets are girding them- 
selves with a comprehensive research 
program and an aggressive sales cam- 
paign for postwar merchandizing battles. 
@ Data for Designers—The research will 
be done at Northwestern University’s 
Technological Institute. It will supple- 
ment the work of the industry’s in- 
dividual manufacturers on new steels 
and manufacturing methods, and will 
also assist users with data on strengths 
and technical applications to enable 
engineers to avoid specifying an expen- 
sive, weighty, and needless extra mat- 
gin of safety for joints under stress. 

The industry’s American Institute of 
Bolt, Nut & Rivet Manufacturers re- 
ports that its current advertising cam- 
paign—stimulated by the inroads of the 
new welding techniques out of a | 
thargic attitude toward merchandising— 
has found product engineers hungry for 
information. 

e@ War Production—The industry has 
done a big wartime job. It has consumed 
around 24% of all the steel produced, in 
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Are yours ready 
for that post-war job? 


One of these days...when war no longer needs 
all the skills of America’s clever hands... there’ll 
be exciting new jobs for them — and for their 
owners, new opportunities, new careers! It’s none 


too soon to plan! 


And when you plan, think seriously about 
teaching those skillful hands of yours to “ype. 
Ability to type is no ‘‘open sesame”’ to success, 
of course. But whether your new work takes you 
to office, shop, ranch or home. . . here or in far 
lands... you'll find your typewriter a useful tool, 
an efficient and almost indispensable aid in the 
busy days ahead. Don’t underrate its help — but 


rather, take full advantage of it! You'll get ahead tomorrow 


We have our war jobs too. But if we can’t sell if you 


you Smith-Corona machines to learn on... borrow 
one, rent one, take typing courses. Let those skill- 
ful hands acquire one more skill ... now... and 
profit by it later! L C Smith & Corona Type- 
writers Inc Syracuse 1 N Y 


LEARN TO TYPE TODAY! 


4 INCH 


%* For the Production 
Drilling of Castings 
Sheets ¢ Rods * Bars 
and Forgings 


ration, compact- 
dynamic balance 


High speed, cool o 
ness of design, an 
are combined in this powerful 14” 
MALLDRILL that weighs only 3 pounds 


without cord. 


It is ruggedly constructed for hard con- 
tinuous usage with special steel alloy 
gears, self-lubricated bearings and ex- 
tra long brushes. The commutator is 
easily accessible for servicing. Brushes 
can be replaced from outside without 
dismantling the drill. Available for 
110-volt A.C., or D.C., or 220-volt A.C. 


or D.C. or suitable priority. 


Ask your Supplier or write for catalog. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7768 S. Chicago Ave. Chicago 19, Ill. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


PORTABLE 
POWER 
TOOLS 


ACG. U.S PAT OFF. 


turning out an approximate 170,000,000 
pieces each day. 

In net tons this averaged around 
940,000 for 1942 and 1943, as com- 
pared with the 1929 prewar peak of 
approximately 935,000 tons. Dollar 
value of this production cannot be com- 
pared, because of the immense num- 
ber of small, finely finished special items 
demanded in war materiel, whereas the 
1929 total ran to heavier, less precise 
pieces. 

This task has been accomplished with 
negligible expansion in floor space, any 
capacity increase having been achieved 
through considerable ingenuity and the 
installation of high-speed machinery. 

@ Ingenuity Pays —A notable in- 
stance of wartime ingenuity in the in- 
dustry was the production of dome nuts 
for self-sealing Fuel tanks and bomb bay 
doors on airplanes, by the National 
Screw & Manufacturing Co. of Cleve- 


| land. 


The normal practice had been to ma- 
chine these screws with cut threads from 
bar stock. This required automatic 
screw machines, a critical bottleneck. 
By using wire of smaller diameter, up- 
setting the head, machining the blank 
on available equipment, and rolling the 
thread, the company effected a saving of 
61% of stainless steel, in addition to 
conserving skilled manpower and critical 
machinery. 

@ Research Goals—It is this sort of 
adaptability that the industry hopes to 
spread by its research efforts. 

The industry believes that proper 
study may show that metal fasteners 
are often the more economical, if not 
the faster, way to do a job. Wider ap- 
plication is foreseen for recent satisfac- 
tory experience with cold driving of 
large, low-carbon alloy, steel rivets in 
types of armament subject to severe 
ballistic shock. 

In construction where noise of rivet- 
ing is objectionable, bolts are a possi- 
bility. Special types will be available 
with tensile strengths up to 180,000 Ib. 
a sq. in. as compared with the ordinary 
bolt’s 50,000 Ib. 

@ Worry Over Surpluses—The indus- 
try’s major concern currently is dis- 
position of the surplus of war material. 

Indiscriminate dumping unquestion- 
ably would mean that many manufac- 
turers would not turn a wheel for 
months, or even years. The industry’s 
problem is probably even more acute 
than with many other mill supplies, 
since every cow-pasture emergency field 
has been stocked with spare bolts, as 
well as spares for all other equipment. 

@ Warehousing Urged—What propor- 
tion of the production has gone to lend- 
lease, and what is in storage, are still 
unanswered questions. ‘The institute 
has sent to manufacturers 45 lists of 
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LIBRARIAN’S ROBOT 


One person at the keyboard of what 
looks like a simple adding machine 
can handle all the “business” at the 
big Free Public Library in Montclair, 
N. J. Built by International Business 
Machines Corp., the new tabulator 
keeps track of all books used by the 
library’s 20,000 registrants. Cards are 
stamped by punching the proper 
keys, and the entire transaction is 
permanently recorded by a compli- 
cated apparatus in the back room. 


excess stock reported by WPB. Manu- 
facturers have bought most of them to 
fill orders. 

In a recent meeting of the Machine, 
Wood & Sheet Metal Screw Industry 
Advisory Committee, members advo- 
cated warehousing surplus stocks at go\ 
ernment expense when immediate dis 
position would have an adverse effect on 
the industry. They said at least 75% 
of the industry would cooperate in pur- 
chasing warehoused stocks, at an agreed 
percentage of market value, up to 10% 


‘a year of the industry’s production. 


© Controlled Scrapping—Prompt scrap- 
ping was advocated for items of no fu- 
ture use because of poor condition, 
obsolescence, special nature, or insuf- 
ficient quantity. 

The estimate was that under con- 
trolled disposition the government will 
be able to realize from 50% to 70% of 
the market value of its surplus. 

One bright merchandising idea that 
may be attempted is to package, say, a 
5-Ib. assortment of screws, bolts, and 
nuts and offer them to every house- 
holder. They might never be used, but 
they might be worth the cost in a com- 
fortable sense of preparedness. 
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You’re the pilot of 


You're off on your first flight in a Boeing 
B-29. Surprisingly, you find that — for 
all its size — it handles more easily than 
many planes much smaller. 


The massive tail is as tall as a three- 
story house. The pilot sits more than 
go feet away from it. Yet Boeing has 
successfully avoided having to use power, 
or boost, to move the controls—a remark- 
able engineering achievement for so large 
an airplane! —and the pilot thus retains 
the “feel” of direct control. 


Half again as large as the big 
Flying Fortress, and much fagter, the 


’ 


a Boeing Superfortress 


Superfortress nevertheless can be flown 
from the same runways—another Boeing 
engineering triumph achieved through 
an aerodynamically refined wing and 
wing flap. 

And no other plane has ever been 
built where the comfort of the crew has 
been given such careful consideration. 
The pressurized cabin, which provides 
near-normal atmosphere at very high 
altitudes, is the direct result of Boeing’s 
unequaled research at 35,000 feet and 
above, and is a radical innovation in 
warplanes. Even the soundproofing 
of the Superfortress is an important 


advancement, and helps materially in 
reducing the battle fatigue of the crew 
The Superfortress and the famous 
Flying Fortress represent Boeing's effort 
to provide the Army’s great bombing 
crews with the best possible airplanes 
to accomplish their hazardous and 
important missions. 
Boeing will continue to make important 
contributions —of research, design, engi 
neering and manufacture—in the peace- 
time era ahead. And it will be true of an) 
product ... if it’s “Built by Boeing” it's 
bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS’» THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER » PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I NC 


Wood for Water 


Resin-bonded big timbers 
| pass all tests for exacting Navy 
uses and bid for edge over solid 
wood in wet exposures. 


Success 


A“Piping”’: 


After several years of military sec 

WPB and the Navy’s Bureau of § 
this week announced successful dev: 
ment, by teamwork between go 
ment agencies and industry, of 1 
laminated timbers of large size and ; 
ular shape for shipbuilding. Suscept 
ity of previously available adhesive 1 
rials to water exposures varying fro 
atmospheric moisture to contin 
submersion had made earlier attempts 
at use of laminated water-exposed mem- 
bers generally less than satisfactory, be- 
cause delamination usually started with- 
in six months. 
@ Shortage of Timbers—Size of available 
oak timbers has been the limiting facto: 
upon the size of wooden ships since the 
days when shipwrights searched the fo: 
est for tall trees to make bigger ships 
During 1940 and even earlier the Nay; 
was having difficulty in obtaining big 
enough and good enough oak. 

When the two-ocean Navy program 
got under way, it was obvious that sup 
plies of huge oak timbers would be 
wholly inadequate. The time required 
to log, mill, and season such timbers 
was more than could be spared for thic 


= NATIONAL 
Wood Pipe 
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NATIONAL QUALITY Wood Pipe “carries the 
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KEYSTONE 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


water” today in many army camps, irrigation pro- 
jects and municipal water systems. 


The strength and long-lasting qualities of NATIONAL 
Wood Pipe are assured by the specially-treated wood 
and heavily galvanized Keystone wire, plus an out- 
side coating of coal tar and pitch. 


Again, we are pleased that Keystone Pipe-Winding 
wire fulfills this important role in the manufacture of 
NATIONAL QUALITY Wood Pipe. 


*National Tank & Pipe Co., 
Portland, — 


STEEL and 
WIRE CO. 


Special Analysis Wire ohh Soy aoe) Tinned, 
for All Industrial WIRE Annealed, 


Galvanized 
P\ comme 


shipbuilding program. 
@ Glue Always Failed—Lamination of 
timbers had been under Navy experi 
ment as early as 1923. W ater-resistant 
(hot waterproof) glues then availabk 
were used with fair satisfaction on sur 
faces with such exposures as spars—as 
long as the glue-lines were kept well pro 
tected from moisture by spar varnish 
or other waterproof external coating. 
Underwater parts, or parts only par 
tially submerged, sooner or later lost 
their protective coating and failed at 
the glue line. 

The advent of modern resin adhesives 
brought with it the first possibility of 
really successful marine lamination 


| Most of the early resin glues which 


worked well in veneer lamination for 
wet exposures were impractical for tim- 


| ber lamination because they required 
| high temperatures and pressure for set- 
| ting. 


e Six Months and Out—Early in 194! 
the Bureau of Ships built up the keels 
and frames for two 50-ft. boats from 
white oak laminated with a supposedly 
waterproof resin glue that could be set 
at 80F. After six months in the water, 
the boats showed delamination. 
Consequence of this experience was 
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transfer of the research project from the 
Norfolk Navy Yard to the elaborate 
experimental and testing organization 
of the Dept. of Agriculture’s Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 
FPL also has a veteran staff of expert 
wood technologists. 
e WPB Joins the Party—Joint efforts of 
the Navy and FPL uncovered a so-called 
jow-temperature (200F) phenol glue 
with alkali accelerator which seemed to 

ssess the requisite qualities when set 
at this heat, which was within the range 
of available equipment. At this point, 
WPB’s Office of Production Research 
& Development became interested in 
lamination for such uses as Army truck 
bodies. 

This brought into the game a new 


player with new money. WPB put into | 


the pot an appropriation for extending 
and continuing the research at FPL, 
and also for establishing two pilot plants. 
e Enter: Two Companies—Pilot Plant 
No. 1 went in at Gamble Bros., Inc., 
Louisville. Plant No. 2 went in at Tim- 
ber Structures, Inc., Seattle. The first 
plant was assigned to work on oak, the 
second on Douglas fir. Before long it 
was proved that phenol glues set at 
200F can provide glue lines having a 
wood shear strength of practically 100% 
and that these joints, if properly made 
and cured, are adequate for marine 
parts. 

Special clamps, presses, and jigs had 
to be developed for the job, and likewise 
a portable heating unit for timbers too 
large for conventional kilns. The first 
equipment was worked out on a Navy 
educational contract for four sets of 
keels and frames, the improved equip- 
ment on a contract for 25 keels for 
Norfolk. After these came a commercial 
contract for PT-boat keels and frames 
with the Annapolis Yacht Yard. 
¢ Size and Shape to Order—The process 
has made such satisfactory progress that 
top-quality laminated white oak is now 
acceptable to the Navy where solid 
white oak timbers are specified. It is 
possible to build from small pieces of 
wood laminated keels or other ship 
members of practically any desired 
length, width, thickness, and shape. 

Laminated timbers possess almost all 
of the desirable characteristics of solid 
wood, They also have important addi- 
tional advantages. 
¢ “Monolithic” Framing — Lamination 
climinates many major joints of a ship’s 
frame. The three fundamental structural 
members of a ship—stem, keel, and stern 
post—can now be made in a single piece 
without bolts or other fastenings. 

Such a composite is as truly a single 
unit as if it were a concrete monolith. 
The extra strength thus achieved over 
old-style bolted framing will almost 
surely lead postwar marine architects to 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


THE PLASTICS BABY 


That’s Old Enough to Shave 


Many REGARD the plastics industry as a lively infant. But there is one 
branch of it that long ago kicked the slats out of its cradle to stand on 


its own feet. 


That branch is plastic surfacing in which Roxalin has pioneered. This 
is the exact science which imparts to thin films the desirable protective 


and decorative qualities of solid plastics. 


For over 20 years Roxalin’s technical staff has been furnishing such 
coatings to leading manufacturers. As each new solid plastic has come | 


from the laboratory its 
unique qualities have been 
transformed into the finishes 
that today give warmth and 
protection, beauty, strength 
and functional qualities to 
the products of American 
industry. 


AT LAST 
a guide to product finishing 


Roxalin’s ‘20 Years of Plastic Surfacing” is 
a comprehensive survey of product finishing. 
Documented case histories from our files plus 
exact specifications will give you and your 
staff inspiration and help in improving your 
products. Write for your copy on your let- 
terhead. There are only a limited number of 
copies available. 


ROXALIN vide FINISHES 


Nn ¢C O 


2 eo ma ee Se 


ELIZABETH.F @ NEW VERSE Y 


a all 


PIONEERS IN PRODUCT FINISHES ENGINEERED FOR SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE 


lighter construction when la 

unit frames are available for civ: 

@ Paddles for Invasion—Navy 
laminated timbers include nm 
conventional members for boat a:.: 
frames, but also prefabricated s! 

ft. by 20 in. by 6 in. for protect ig t, 
bottoms of landing barges. Dovel, 
ment of laminated paddles for i:yasic, 
landing craft overcame a seriou 

age of suitable lumber. 

@ School for Builders—Large-sc; 
duction of laminated ship timbers } 
the approved new process was s \cede) 
by teaching the art to people i: 
slates where it would do the mos 
Three courses were held by FL «& 
perts at the Gamble Bros. pilot | 
under WPB auspices. To these « 
came representatives of other |umbe; 
companies, and master boat builder 
from various Navy shipyards. 

WPB announces that its researcher, 

FPL, and the Bureau of Ships are cu. 
rently cooperating with private industy 
in gathering structural engineering dat) 
on laminated large timbers. Inform. 
tion thus obtained will be available fo; 
structural engineers in their postwar 
use of this material for bridge member, 
mine timbers, and at other points wher 
water exposures are involved along with 
the need for tensile and compressive 
strength. 
e Further Facts Sought—Two other sets 
of tests are also being worked on in 
this field. Basic facts that the lamin. 
tion experts still need to know about are 
(1) how laminated timbers behave u:- 
der repeated loading; and (2) how poor 
a quality of wood still gives satisfacton 
results when used for Sakoties. 


Rayon vs. Cotton 


Textile World finds, on 
basis of Truman studies, that 
the synthetic fiber is superior in 
heavy-duty tires. 


Conclusions that high-tenacity rayon 

cord for tires has established superiorit 
over cotton cord in heavy-duty tires 
and that rayon’s superiority in smalle 
tires is indicated, are reported in the 
September issue of Textile World, : 
McGraw-Hill publication. 
e Important Cotton Outlet—In its a1 
nual survey of synthetic fibers, ‘Textile 
World reported that these conclusion 
were “immensely important’ because 
they may eventually affect that 10% ot 
the domestic cotton market which be- 
fore the war was devoted to tire cord. 

Recently published material compiled 
for the Mead (formerly the Truman 
committee of the Senate, upon which 
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Crosley Is Solving 


Its Own Postwar Employment Problem 


Wren WAR CAME, we at Crosley converted immedi- 
ately and totally to production of war materials. We did 
this with the help of thousands of new employees. The 
postwar future of these employees and of former Crosley 
employees now serving their country is not a national 
problem or a community problem. It is a Crosley problem. 

This fact has been clearly recognized by everyone at 


Crosley. It has been the joint concern of Management 
and Labor. A postwar employment plan is in operation. 
The seven members of the Executive Committee of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Local No. B-1061 and four responsible representatives 
of Crosley Management have agreed on a plan for safe- 
guarding the economic security of all Crosley people. 


THIS PLAN PROVIDES 


I—For a survey to determine how 
many Crosley employees in the Armed 
Forces plan to come back to their old jobs 
or to other work at Crosley more suited to 
their new capabilities and interests. 


2 —For an accurate check of the num- 
ber of our present employees who plan 
to resume their pre-war occupations as 
housewives, salesmen, or other peace- 


time activities. 


2B —For a careful estimate of our post- 


war markets and the number of employees 
who could be utilized in an aggressive 
new product program and expanding 
postwar sales of home appliances. 


A —For the establishment of a Crosley 
Employee Readjustment Board whose 
sole responsibility is to find employment 
for surplus employees through coopera- 
tion with the United States Employment 
Service and direct contact with other 


possible employers, 


All the details of the Crosley plan will appear in a little booklet now 
being prepared for distribution to our organization of more than 9,000 


people. If you would like to have a copy, just write the Crosley Em- 
ployee Readjustment Board, The Crosley Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GROSLEY- 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


_Peacetime manufacturers of Crosley refrigerators, radios, other household appliances and the Crosley Car. Home of WLW,“The Nation’s Station.” 


the magazine’s conclusions were based, 
disclosed that virtually all intercity bus 
companies had been using rayon cord 
tires for three to five years, and that if 
they had to revert to cotton cord, the 
would have to reduce, by 25% to 334%, 
the number of passengers they now 
cary. 

@ Fibers Compared—Average superiority 
of rayon cord in intercity bus service 
was said to be 30%. Cotton cord per- 
mits, on the average, only one and a 
half recaps, rayon four. 

Data collected for the Senate also 

indicated that a pound of rayon cord 
does the work of 1.3 Ib. of cotton cord, 
and that rayon’s superiority over cotton 
is not in heat resistance, as some techni- 
cal men had assumed, but in impact 
strength. Rayon cord was rated 37% 
superior in this respect. 
@ Rubber Is Heat Factor—Although 
rayon generates less heat in conjunction 
with rubber than does cotton, thickness 
of the rubber was shown to be the main 
factor in tire heating. Tests showed that 
five additional degrees of heat can be 
expected for each 2s in. of rubber added 
to tire thickness. It also was proved, as 
is generally accepted, that synthetic rub- 
ber in tires generates more heat than 
natural rubber. 


NEW SPONSOR 


A 19-year-old inventor, Stanley Hiller, 
]r., displays his unique new helicopter 
to Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast ship- 
builder, who will produce it at Berk- 
eley, Calif. A notable and important 
difference between this ship and 
standard helicopters is the elimina- 
tion of a vertical tail rotor by using 
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Bright Ahead 


Furniture makers cheery 
about prospects for postwar 
markets and better techniques 
in their manufacturing. 


The furniture industry last week 
asked WPB to increase the number of 
patterns its plants may manufacture. 
But even if the request is turned down, 
furniture makers are in an enviable posi- 
tion to return to their prewar products. 
A furniture plant requires no retooling. 
Even special machines are rapidly ad- 
justed to new jobs. 
© Rosy Prospects—Most furniture com- 
panies have new patterns ready for the 
minute WPB relaxes the rules. Manu- 
facturers prophesy that their postwar 


_market will be amazingly large. Just to 


fill their warehouse stocks to normal 
completeness should keep factories work- 
ing at capacity for six months if nothing 
were sold meanwhile. 
Furniture production men have ac- 
uired a bank of new know-how during 
e war, and there is reason to believe 
that new experience with war products 


— 


two opposed variable-pitched rotors 
on top (BW —Aug.26'44,p42). One of 
the results is an ease of operation that 
permitted Kaiser to fly it with only 
five minutes of instruction. Deferred 
from military service because of his 
inventive genius, Hiller is going to 
work for Kaiser Cargo, Inc., which has 
purchased the patents and manufac- 
turing rights to the “Hiller-copter.” 


has jolted top managements 
their traditional manufacturi 
merchandising stodginess. 

Before the industry can x 
going, veneer plants must be c! : 
war commitments. Also, invent: ric 
lumber and upholstery materia 
be obtained. 

@ New Hardwoods?—Mahogany ; 
nut, the two principal cabinet woo, 
are not likely to break loose from thes 
major war jobs—mahogany for }’!'} 
hulls and walnut for gunstocl 
Japan is defeated. Hence there ; 

be a supply for furnitu.e soon 
woods, for out-of-sight constructi 
should be available earlier. Compress 
plastic-impregnated baser woods c: 
made with beauty and durability 
Oct.31’42,p38) but the industry 
not yet made up its mind about 
them. 

Once output starts, several new map 
ufacturing methods will be general. 4 
Grand Rapids, for example, lessons 
learned on glider subassembly manufa 
ture should whittle down costs, im 
prove the product, and halve the trad. 
tional 75-day production cycle (crosscy 
saw to crating room). These new tech 
niques include producing parts in jigs 
and fixtures on automatic machines 
which hold dimensions to fine toler 
ances. Continued use of precision equip 
ment may eliminate much of the expen. 
sive hand finishing formerly done with 
plane and file. 

@ Better Methods—Use of hot plates to 
press and shape veneers interlarded with 
sheet glue has been a necessity in mak- 
ing military gliders. This machinen, 
until now not general in furniture fac- 
tories, will improve postwar manufac: 
turing technology. Infrared light booths 
for speedy drying will continue in use. 


OIL PLANT SITES PICKED 


Sites for the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
pilot plants and laboratories to make 
synthetic gasoline from coal and shake 
(BW —Jul.31’43,p50) will probably be 
selected as follows: 

An oil shale plant near Rifle, Colo, 
where shale 100 ft. thick is both lea 
and heavy, and water supply is adequate; 
an oil shale laboratory at Laramie, Wyo, 
for chemical engineering experiments 
and coal laboratory and pilot plant at 
Bruceton, Pa., near Pittsburgh. 

The aim of the-Bureau of Mines is 
to locate the demonstration plants in 
areas where transportation and use com- 
bine advantageously with other eco 
nomic factors, but the pressure of con- 
gressmen for locating the plants in their 
districts is heavy; 150 site proposals 
are on file, each of which has been 
assured careful consideration by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
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Indiana's Beautiful state capitol at Indianapolis . . . constructed 
limestone 


largely of native Indiana li 


...is typical of the stately buildings that 


gtace the Hoosier State. U.S.F.&G. is proud that its contractors’ bonds 
helped assure construction of many of these imposing public works. 


UF ee WBuibds fo ileaal 


““TERMANENCE” is the word for 
Indiana. You can see it in her 
massive public buildings . . . in her 
rich farmlands, kept black and fertile 
generation after generation . . . in the 
stark strength of the Calumet region, 
one of the world’s greatest industrial 
centers. Crossroads of America, In- 
diana is a state that looks to the 
future, a state that builds to last! 
With this determination to build 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


strongly and well . . . this resolve to 
forge ahead in unchecked progress 
. . . it is only natural that Indianians 
should seek certainty in insurance. 
To serve this insurance-minded state, 
U.S.F.&G. requires a large branch 
office at Indianapolis . . . agency 
offices in 197 cities and towns 
throughout the state. Thus nearly 
every community in Indiana is served 
by a U.S.F.&G. representative. 


This complete U.S.F.&G. coverage is 
not restricted to Indiana alone. Few 
communities in the United States, its 
territories, and Canada are without 
the services of a U.S.F.&G. agent. 
So wherever you are and whatever 
you do, look to your local U.S.F.&G. 
representative for guidance in all 
casualty insurance and bonding prob- 
lems. Consult him as you would your 
doctor or lawyer. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 


UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 2, 


MD. 


The most revolutionary saw 


” 


loped in years ! 


Disston Power Driven Chain Saws also are supplied for 
pneumatic power. Effectively and economically used 
in shipyards, by railroads, on construction jobs, etc. 


A contribution of vast importance to the logging industry ! 
That's what timbermen are saying about this Disston- 
Mercury Gasoline Driven Chain Saw. A well-deserved 
tribute, for its speed in felling and bucking is almost 
uncanny .. . enabling one crew to do the work of 20 men 
using cross-cut saws ! 


The Disston-Mercury takes all kinds of timber in its stride 
. . . softwoods and hardwoods. It is sturdily built, easily 
handled, and may be taken wherever a man can walk. 
And it comes at an opportune time—when the manpower 
shortage is acute and lumber scarce. ..a scarcity that 
may remain as great when the expected post-war building 
boom gets under way. 


With Disston-Mercury Gasoline Driven Chain Saws on 
the job, production will get a big boost, and precious 
man-minutes will be saved. For further particulars, write 
to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 928 Tacony, Philadel- 
phia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


a 


Grinder Attachment 


; 
the 


Ave. 
Philadelphia. Range of work made po 
sible includes the finishing of cy|inds. 
cal form tools, shoulder grinding q 
cylindrical parts, straightaway grinding 
of plug gages, reamers, counterbore 
and so on. Since the tool is equipped 
with a precision indexing fixture, it may 


be used for grinding squares, flats, hex- 
agons, pentagons, octagons, broaches, 
taps, whatever. 

An inbuilt motor rotates a job a 
required. The base of the attachment 
may be tilted forward or backward to 
any angle established by a precision 
vernier adjustment. Because work maj 
thus be tilted in either of the two di- 
rections, it is not necessary to relocate 
it to secure both righthand and lefthand 
pitches. Capacity of the attachment is 
up to 10 in. between centers and up to 
8 in. in diameter. 


Heat-Resisting Paint 
Primary job of Triple-A High Heat 


Resisting Paint, a new formulation of 
the Quigley Co., Inc., 527 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, is to protect surfaces sub- 
jected to temperatures up to “2,500F or 
over.”” Since it is available in a range 
of colors—white, black, gray, olive drab, 
red, and blue—it may also be used for 
interior and exterior decoration. Other 
hues, such as pastel tints which would 
normally be blended by the painter on 
a job, can only be obtained on special 
order from the manufacturer, for this 
paint must be applied as received with- 
out mixing or thinning. 

Hot surfaces such as furnaces, breech- 
ings, and stacks, which would burn paint 
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Bombers and Balm of Battles 
Out of This “Heart of Cold” 


From producing an ever-increasing quantity of peni- 
cillin to building bombers . . . that is the range of war 
jobs on which you find Worthington refrigeration 
compressors—the “heart” of air conditioning and re- 
frigeration systems. 

To make enough penicillin—and quickly !—Worth- 
ington compressors must “freeze-dry” thousands of 
gallons of water-soluble mould to get only a few pounds 
of the life-saving drug. Similarly, other Worthington 
compressors help create stratosphere-like conditions 
for the testing of bomber engines. 

Worthington makes more of the “vitals” of air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration systems than any other 
manufacturer . . . Diesel and gas engines, steam ture 
bines, condensers, Multi-V-Drives, refrigeration valves 
and fittings, pumps and compressors. In many installa- 
tions, Worthington has taken sole responsibility for 


Power Plant Equipment ¢ Turbines & Turbine- ‘Generator Sets © Diesel & Gas Engines © Pumps and Comp a 
t © Construction & Mining Machinery © Locomotive Feedwater Heaters « Welding 


Refrigerating Equipment * Power T 


major operating equipment, from the unit that powers 
the system to the compressor at its “heart” 

So also in Chemicals, Petroleum, Explosives, Syn- 
thetic Rubber, Construction—machines with the world- 
recognized Worthington trademark are everywhere part 
of the struggle for Victory and Peace. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. Sub- 
sidiaries: Worthington-Gamon Meter Co., Newark,N. J., 
Ransome Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. Jj. Canadian 
Associates: John Inglis Co., Limited, Toronto. 


BSENIND THE NAME 


em 


NGTON 


Ss; (S AS 


© Air Conditi 


& Assembly Positioning Equipment « Liquid Meters 


A WORTHINGTON ““WORTH-SCOPE” 
‘Temperature Control’? From Bomber Plant to Battlefield 


This military ice box tests aircraft 
equipment. Worthington Multi-V- 
Drive powers the Worthington 
Compressor which cools to strato- 
sphere temperature. 


aviation gas—is processed in re- 
fineries with the help of Worth- 
ington Chilling Machines and Heat 
Exchangers. 


Invasion rations are preserved in 
secret warchouses cooled by Worth- 
ington refrigerating systems, whose 
**hearts” are Worthington Vertical 
Ammonia Compressors. 


Money Isn’t the ONLY Reason 


Secretaries Quit 


Your help will be a lot happier 
when you get rid of the noise demons 


OMPETITION for efficient office 
workers gets keener all the time. 

So there’s more reason than ever these 
days to keep employees on the job 
without the thought-diverting clatter 
of the noise demons. Their unceasing 
din makes any job seem harder— 
makes anyone tire more quickly and 
feel less satisfied with the job. That's 
why it will pay you to rid your of- 


New Free Booklet gives all the facts. Write 
for your copy, and name of your nearest 
Cushiontone contractor, to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 3009 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


fice of these noise saboteurs—once 
and for all—with an economical ceil- 
ing of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

Cushiontone + a up to 75% of 
all noise striking its surface. This 
fibrous material has 484 deep holes 
in each 12” by 12” square. Its high 
eficiency is permanent. Quickly in- 
stalled, it gives you bonuses in good 
light reflection and insulation. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 


makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 


brushes, must be sprayed. Jobs in 
interiors or on cold exteriors requ 
heat treatment from an ordinary Pp 
er’s blow torch, a multiple acety 
burner, or a bank of infrared lam; 

set the paint film. Dry interiors rec \;ir¢ 
no heat treatment. It is claimed | 
Triple-A is “absolutely nonflamm: 
nonirtritating, and does not give o 
fumes or odors when being applicd, 
upon drying, or when subjected to 

or flame” and that it can be relied , 

to “resist water, oil, gasoline, ben/o| 
heat, and weather,” 


Micrometer Buttons 


With a set of six pairs of New-Ficld 
Screw Thread Micrometer Buttons and 
any standard micrometer with anvils of 
0.235-in., 0.250-in., or 0.270-in. diam. 
eter, any mechanic can check screw 
threads ranging from 44 to 64 to the 
inch with ease and accuracy. They come 
from the New-Field Machined Parts 
Co., 7160 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 
46, packed in a compact 4x2x1-in. solid 
mahogany case. Snapping a pair of but- 
tons into place on a mike, or off again, 
is said to require “just a second or two.” 


Multi-Louvre Dryer 


The new Link-Belt Multi-Louvre 
Dryer is designed for low-cost drying 


or cooling of bulk materials which do 
not require long retention periods to 
rid them of moisture or heat, such as 
relatively open-structured chemicals and 
construction materials. It will be built 
by the Dryer Division of the Link-Belt 
Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago, in 
small and large capacities. 

Unlike the company’s Roto-Louvre 
Dryer, wherein louvres for admitting 
heated or cooled air are fixed to the in- 
side of a long, revolving horizontal 
cylinder, the new outfit will suspend 


_ _ 
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moving louvres on a pair of endless 
sower-operated chains. e louvres will 
‘ow continuously through the material 
iader treatment, mixing it and bring- 
it into contact with air drawn 
rough the face of the machine and ex- 
usted through its top. Speed of louvre 
avel and temperature of air will be ad- 
sted to the requirements of a particu- 
br operation. Long life for chains is 
»romised because they will not come in 
tact with material in process and 
i] be outside the path of the air 
tram. Flow of material will be from 
e righthand top of the machine, out 


rough its lefthand bottom, and into 
conveyor of screw type, as illustrated, 


»r some other description. 


THINGS TO COME 


Guerrilla warfare between elec- 
tricity and hydraulics for top posi- 
tion in the control of airplane 
components will be halted for the 
time being by a recent alliance. A 
new unit comprising an electric 
motor, a hydraulic pump, and a 
reservoir is compact enough to be 
mounted right next to the hy- 
draulic cylinder it will activate to 
lift retractable landing wheels dur- 
ing flight. Wiring will transmit 
the wishes of the pilot to the 
components instead of long high- 
pressure lines. : 

Similar types of wired electric- 
hydraulic units will be seen con- 
trolling the slides and other com- 
ponents of machine tools. Al- 
though such units may find appli- 
cations in the postwar braking of 
big automobile trucks and high- 
way buses, it is expected that the 
alliance will have little effect on 
the brake controls of passenger 
cars and small trucks which will 
probably be either hydraulic or 
electric—unallied. 


Sound conditioning will be 
added to soundproofing in forth- 
coming homes and private offices 
normally considered too small for 
such treatment. Noises that re- 
verberate and annoy within the 
four walls and under the ceilings 
of any living space will be 
“blotted up,” or conditioned, by 
an inexpensive new kind of por- 
ous, fire-resistant, acoustical gyp- 
sum plaster. Soundproofing be- 
tween adjacent rooms will con- 
tinue to be supplied through the 
dexterous use of air spaces and 
insulating materials of one kind 
or another built into walls, floors, 
and ceilings. 
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SO MAMMOTH is the Bell Aircraft 
bomber plant near Marietta, Georgia 
... and so vital is the job of “Air at 
Work” that the quantity of air handled 
equals the breathing requirements of 26 
million people! From the time a loco- 
motive swings into the plant with raw 
materials and parts—until the end of 
the main building opens up to deliver a 
completed bomber—‘“‘Air at Work’’ is 
on the job. Controlling temperatures .. . 
keeping air-borne dust out of delicate 
assemblies . . . holding hairline toler- 
ances of even the most complex parts. 
Here’s how it’s done:— 


a any 


1. FOR THIS GIGANTIC PROJECT —52acres 
under one roof in the main building—chalk up a 
miracle of design and construction to Robert and 
Co. Associates, Atlanta, Ga. Day-to-day temper- 
atures are maintained within 6 degrees. 83 powerful 
Sturtevant fans distribute clean, comfortable air 
—cooled by the equivalent of 15,000,000 pounds 
of ice every 24 hours. It all adds up to pinpoint 
accuracy in machining and assembling —with toler- 
ances as low as 0.0005 of an inch! 


2. IN ADDITION to air conditioning, 8 giant 
Sturtevant ventilating fans suck in and distribute 
1,120,000 cubic feet of filtered air each minute— 
air that has been correctly tempered by humidifi- 
cation and evaporative cooling. And 38 other fans 
do special tricks—such as making dangerous 
fumes and vapors vanish from finishing depart- 
ments! 


3. WHEN A grease-grimed ground crew sergeant 
goes off to “moonlight requisition” a part for his 
plane, he’s sure that whatever he filches from any 
other B-29—from a landing gear assembly to a 
motor mount!—will match heads-up with com- 
panion on his ship—thanks to plenty of ‘Air 
at Work” —back home. 


ALL IN ALL, it takes a heap of engineered air to perfect the assembly line 
manufacture of Super-Fortresses at Marietta . . . 129 Sturtevant Fans, 

18 Air Washers, 229 Heating and 100 Air Conditioning Coil Units 

.-. handling a total of 7,302,000 cubic feet of air every minute! 


ARE YOUR PLANS READY for con- 
version? . . . for competitive selling in- 
stead of ‘cost plus’”’ order taking? : . . to 
meet the pent-up demands for your 
products? Sturtevant engineers can help 
you blueprint post-war plans NOW to 
put “Air to Work” as an economical 
production tool . . . to air condition, 
ventilate, convey, control dust and 
fumes, or burn fuel more efficiently. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park 3 Boston 36, Mass. 


FULLY AUTO T 


Fe RSIS EE: 


SPEED! SPEED! SPEED! so urgently operator. FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 
needed in Accurate Figure Work is produced are Available when applications to obtain deliver- 
by this amazing Calculator. Set both factors of ies have been approved by the War Production 
any calculation...touch ONE KEY...and presto, Board. Telephone or write your local Fridén 
the answer appears without effort on the part of Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U. S&S. A. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT @« 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE! 


Only honest people, or those 
thought to be honest, are 


—- - _~ oe « a 


Present-day turnover in per- 
sonnel means Dishonesty 


Fidelity bond aids the honest 
employee to remain honest 


despite personal difficulties. 


bonded, still thousands of Fi- Insurance was never more 
delity losses are paid monthly. important. 
The restraining effect of a There is a plan of Dishonesty 


Insurance designed for each 
employer. Make certain you 
have your proper plan. 


| 
| 
| 
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(THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


Relief on Taxes 

Rapid shifts in impad, 
war on Bullard Co. enable { 
to avail itself of both carry-by 
and carry-forward. 


Violent reflections of war's shift 
economic impact are nowhcre » 
apparent than in the machine tool 
dustry. Take, for example, the Bull 
Co., long-established tool builder 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Sales swept up, as the country tool 
for war, from $3,570,000 in 1939 
nearly $51,000,000 in 1942. By » 
1943, however, the rate of plant 4 
pansion slowed, and tool orders fell g 
Before long, tool builders were conyg 
ing to direct war work, their job 
equipping the war plants largely behig 
them. Bullard was no exception. 

@ From Profit to Loss—Last week, 
company’s report for the first half 
1944 showed sales volume down 
$10,600,000, a reduction of 58% fr 
the same 1943 period; profits fell fr 
$4,242,000 in the 1943 period to a dd 
cit of $970,000 in the 1944 half-ya 
But stockholders were told that ¢ 
company is doing better now, havi 
got going on war orders ranging fn 
aircraft torpedoes to ship turbines. 

Meanwhile, due to its rapidly shifti 
fortunes, Bullard is among the first lay 
companies to take advantage of bo 
the carry-back and the carry-forward p 
visions of the excess-profits and incor 
tax sections of the current revenue 

Carry-back—Companies eaming 
than their excess-profits credits in a 
year, for example, enjoy the right 
carry back for two years their unus 
credit, or the difference between th 
earnings and the credit, and recompy 
their excess-profits tax for the year 
which the carry-back applies. (Seva 
companies have utilized this plan) 

Carry-forward—If a net loss is s 
tained, the loss may be applied to m 
mal earnings of the first year back 3 
if not absorbed, may be taken baci 
second year, with normal and surta 
sdjated, forward accordingly. (Bull 
reports it has exercised this right, : 
is believed to be the first major compa 
to do so.) 

Bullard had an operating profit 
$12,965,000 in 1942 and paid a 
that year, after allowance for postwar 
fund, of $9,384,000. Now the © 
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pany estimates that its 1944 operating 
oss of $970,000 entitles it to a refund 
f $683,000, and it thus figures net loss 
or the first half of 1944 was only $287,- 
_ Prove Costly—Conversion of 
sroduction, according to E, P. Bullard, 
resident, has necessitated maintenance 
of the Bullard organization at a high 
level to change equipment over to man- 
facture the new lines, and manufac- 
turing expenses have been high even 
though output has been rising month 
hy mont. 

"The company has enjoyed no increase 
in the selling price of its machine tools 
shiftifmsince September, 1939, though it figures 
re mqgthat labor costs have jumped 57% and 
tool athe costs of raw materials have risen 


le fi 
y-ba 


Bula 11%. Consequently, it has applied to 
ilder HBthe Office of Price Administration for 

permission to charge a higher price for 
y toolmats products in order to offset at least par- 
1939 {tially increased costs. 


eSome Rigid Costs—President Bullard 
isn’t very sanguine about the possibility 


FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS? 


Leo D. Welch, newly elected treas- 
urer of Standard Oil Co. (New Jer- 
sey), brings to his new job a back- 
ground of 25 years in foreign banking. 
A vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York, Welch was asso- 
Bullqgcated with the bank in South Amer- 
ht, ammica from 1919 until 1943, and was a 
»mpagmformer director of the Central Banks 
a” in Argentina and Chile. He succeeds 
r -E. Crane, who has been elected a 
twar qgcector but will continue to supervise 
e co™mtandard’s financial operations. 


ylan,) 
is § 
to m 
ck 
back 
surtat 
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Entry end of semi-continuous strip-steel 
pickling line equipped with Reliance 


_ Don’t Pickle 


Motor-drive. 


Maybe You 


Strip Steel 
..- But this might be an idea for you! 


@ The point is that here is a rather complicated 
continuous processing operation, involving starting, 
stopping, “jogging” forward and reverse, and with 
speeds ranging all the way from “slow” to “maximum.” 
Characteristics inherent in Reliance Motor-drive are put 
to work to accomplish the desired results .-. . and all 
controlled from a central station. 


Operation of this steel pickling line is marked by very 
rapid yet smooth acceleration and deceleration, while 
desired tension is continuously maintained throughout 
the entire speed range. It has been found practical to 
operate this line at speeds 10% above the anticipated 
maximum, with highly satisfactory results in quality 
of output. 


The basic principles behind this steel mill installation 
of Motor-drive can be applied to operations involving 
many other materials—cloth, paper, metal foil, etc. If 
you would like further information, call in a Reliance 
sales engineer. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road «+ Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham © Boston * Buffalo * Chicago © Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S. C.) 
Houston © Los Angeles © Minneapolis © New York ® Philodelphio * Pittsburgh 
Portiand (Ore.) © St. Lovis © Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D.C. 
ond other principal cities. 


RELIANCE MOTORS 
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of MEYERCORD 
DECALS orein use | 
throughout the world 


DURABLE MEYERCORD Decals 
(decalcomania transfers) serve many 
thousands of product identification, 
decoration and advertising purposes 
throughout the world. As perfected by 


PRODUCT DECORATIONS: Meyer- 

cord Decorative Decals increase the eye- 
appeal of furniture, glassware, house- 
hold specialties, etc., by providing hand- 
decorated effects at a fraction of the 


Meyercord during the past 50 years, 

Decals can be made resistant to acid, 
abrasion, heat, cold, moisture and fun- 
gus. They’re washable, durable and 
easily applied in any color, size or de- 
sign on all commercial surfaces...in- 
doors or out. 


NAMEPLATES: Ideal for trademarks, 

operating and lubricating instructions 
and wiring diagrams. No bolts or screws. 
Save time, material and cost. Applied 
at production line speeds. 


WINDOW SIGNS: Colorful Decal Spot 
window signs, valances, counter and 
back-bar signs provide years of point- 


of-sale advertising at extremely low cost. 


time and cost. 


TRUCK DECORATIONS: Weather- 

tested Meyercord Truck Decals permit 

over-night decoration of valuable ad- 
vertising space on trucks with trade- 
marks, pictorials, etc., at a fraction of 
handpainting cost. 


TAX STAMPS: Meyercord non-coun- 
terfeit ‘“‘Secret-Process” Decal tax 
stamps for liquor and tobacco...and 
Licenseals for municipal vehicle and 
state license plates...protect tax col- 
lections in over half the States. 


FREE DESIGNING: Technical con- 
sultation and free designing service is 
available. Address Department 2-9. 


THE 


MEYERCORD CO. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 


OF OD 


ECALS CHICAGO 44, 


, JLLINOIS 


of cutting some of his comp 
high costs. Commenting on t 
crease in Clerical and executiv: 
has been necessary to keep up y 
continuing demands of gover; 
ulation, he reports that cos! 
dling “the multiplicity of tix 
tions, various controls over ‘ 
prices, inventories and bond : 
tenance of adequate guard a 
partments have been and st 
creasing.” 

Bullard thinks that such “ 
costs” may remain “until recon 
to peacetime activities is 
Though these costs were virt 
existent in 1939, Bullard say, 
last year ran around $950,000. 


VS¢ 


Vast 


ally ng 
the } 


Stymie in Bonds? 


Street speculates on | 
possibility that Sixth War Los 
may be postponed beyo 
November. Treasury is silent 


The continued lack of details fr 

the Treasury concerning the comi 
Sixth War Loan drive is beginning 
cause some of the New York finance 
district’s bond crowd to wonder wheth 
that campaign might not be postpon 
beyond November (BW-—Sep.9’44.pi 
Wall Street believes now that the Tre 
ury enjoys a comfortable cash posit 
without any new borrowing during ¢ 
rest of 1944. 
@ Lower Goal?—Wall Street, which x 
erally expects no radical change in t 
“basket” of new securities to be 
fered, has also heard reports that { 
sixth drive’s goal may not exc 
$13,000,000,000, compared with S$! 
000,000,000 in the June-July campai 
$14,000,000,000 in the fourth Jn 
$15,000,000,000 in the third; S| 
000,000,000 in the second; and S| 
000,000,000 in the first. 

The Street has heard, too, that 
commercial banks, which were ba 
from direct participation in m 
earlier drives, may be granted gre 
purchase rights. is may be aco 
plished, it is reported, by setting a fu 
quota for their purchases. 

e@ Aimed at Free Riders—This new 7 
cedure, it is understood, is being ¢ 
sidered as a means for discouraging ‘ 
speculative a by “free riders: 
securities which finally find their 
into bank portfolios, as evidenced 
earlier drives (BW —Jul.22’44,p63). 
Also, it would give the Treasury 
ace in the hole in case an early end 
the war in Europe should make 
average investor a bit lethargic a 
adding to his purchases of war bonds. 
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for each employee...each job... 


with DAZOR Fic“ LAMPS 


MORE PRODUCTION 


Both machine and hand operations go 
faster, more smoothly, with controlled 
localized lighting. Dazor Floating Lamps 
help employees improve and maintain 


HIGHER ACCURACY 


Adequate lighting aids precision, re- 
duces errors, conserves materials by 
cutting down spoilage. Dazor high 

ination is just right for 


GREATER SAFETY 


By lighting dark areas and danger points, 
eliminating reflected glare, reducing eye- 
strain and fatigue, Dazor Floating Lamps 
help to check accidents at the source. 


LOWER COSTS 
Dazor Floating Lamps deliver produc- 
tive, economical light. Option of fivo- 
rescent or incandescent lamps and 
4 base types provides a correct fit 


for each installation. 


‘i 


Employees differ...and jobs differ...in their 
lighting needs. That, in a nutshell, is the reason 
for the Dazor Floating Lamp—the first lamp with 
complete lighting flexibility at the point of work. 
The operator’s finger-tip touch floats the Dazor 
Lamp to the exact position desired, where it stays 
put without fastening. An enclosed balancing 
mechanism holds the lamp arm at the place 
chosen ... firmly... automatically. 


At the left are typical advantages of Dazor illumi- 
nation on machine tools, assembly lines, inspec- 
tion benches and drafting boards. To gauge these 
economies fully, get details from your experi- 
enced and cooperative Dazor-appointed distribu- 
tor. If you’d like this 16-page de- 
scriptive booklet, ask for Booklet 
“B”; we'll send it promptly. 
Dazor Manufacturing Co., 4481 
Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


— CHOICE OF 4B ie ae Call your electrical wholesale supplier or write us 


Y 321) pazor Fioaiog amps 


FLUORESCENT and INCANDESCENT 


WHY YOU CAN'T SEE THE AIR 


Air-Maze Filters Fit The Job 


Typical ventilating 
panel filter. 


Engine intake air 


filter. Oil bath type. 


Oil bath breather filter 


for tanks, presses, etc. 


Oil-wetted type 
breather filter. 


These are but a few of the hundreds 
of specialized filters ware b 
Modine Send for catalog A C14. 


Conditioning the air in modern railroad 
cars is a tough "a It calls for first rate 
engineering of heating, cooling, humidi- 
fying and particularly of air cleaning de- 
vices for use with fresh air intakes as well 
as with recirculated air. 

Filters in these cars must be able to 
handle almost every conceivable type of 
dust, lint and dirt. A large percentage of 
these are made by Air-Maze, who offers 
filters of special design—one for fresh 
air and others for recirculated air. 

Preference for Air-Maze filters, not 
only in railroading but in dozens of other 
fields, is due to the fact that Air-Maze 
engineers co-operate closely with others 
who make control of air an exact science. 
Knowing the problems, and with the exe 
perience of nearly 20 years to draw upon, 
they have been able, time and time again, 
to solve the most difficult filtration 
problems. 

Wherever clean air can remove a 
nuisance of health hazard or improve 
the quality of your product or service, 
consult Air-Maze first. 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION « CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Engineers and Manufacturers 
tm Connda: Willams & Wise, 1, Mentreal, Qaobec, Treat, Windsor; Fleck Bras. Li, Vancouver B.. 


‘specratisys im Te FILTRATION — 


Stock Sale Probe 


SEC investigates tobacco 
company deal, and stockhold 
group files $1,800,000 suit ov 


Axton-Fisher dissolution. 


The deal involving acquisition 

stock control of Louisville’s Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Co. by the Transam« 
Corp., the investment company of thie 
far-flung Giannini San Francisco bank- 
ing interests, and the subsequent sal 
virtually all Axton-Fisher assets to P}i1\i; 
Morris & Co., Ltd. (BW —Jun.24+4, 
pl18), is coming under fire from t 
directions. 
@ Damages Sought—A suit demanding 
over $1,800,000 damages has been filed 
in the federal district court at Louisville 
by a small group of stockholders. ‘Ihey 
accuse ‘Transamerica of practicing fraud 
and deceit in the stock transactions that 
preceded the pending dissolution of the 
tobacco company. 

Also, the Securities & Exchange Com- 

mission has started an investigation in 
order to determine whether any of the 
transactions may have involved viola- 
tions of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934. 
@ Increased Holdings—Of particular in- 
terest to the SEC is the period between 
Aug. 14, 1942, and Mar. 31, 1943, 
when ‘Transamerica substantially _in- 
creased its already large holdings of 
Axton-Fisher capital stock until it held 
120,907 shares of the 171,074 outstand- 
ing, including 66% of the class A com- 
mon and 81% of the B. 

Pending during this period, according 

to the SEC, were negotiations for that 
sale of Axton-Fisher to Philip Morris 
to be followed by its liquidation, or 
possibly by an outright merger of thc 
two companies. ‘Transamerica knew this, 
the commission claims, and knew also 
that the value of the class A stock, in 
relation to the B shares, would be mate- 
tially enhanced in the event that a sale, 
liquidation, or merger actually did take 
place. 
e@ Value Rises—Transamerica was also 
aware then, the commission declares, 
that the price it was paying for stock 
was considerably under actual worth 
because of a rise in the value of Axton- 
Fisher’s tobacco inventories from “‘ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 to approximately 
$19,000,000.” 

Nevertheless, SEC claims, Transamer- 
ica made no disclosure of these favorable 
factors when buying stock. Instead, the 
commission reports, the Giannini outfit 
converted its holdings of 30,068 shares 
of the A stock into B shares in late 
March, 1943, and thereafter caused 
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Axton-Fisher to call for retirement of all 
of its outstanding preferred and class A 
common, which left nothing but B stock 
remaining. 

e No ital Tinaatinnsice Corp. 
oficials say that they have no objection 
to the SEC’s examining all their rec- 
ords in this connection or to a public 
SEC inquiry. They claim Transamerica 
ownership of Axton-Fisher shares helped 
all stockholders and that the call of the 
senior stock has already been determined 
in favor of the company by federal 
courts. 


Chicago Threat 


Council gets tough with 
the city’s trolley and El lines, 
orders cars and buses for own 
use if companies refuse. 


Seeking to end the dillydallying in 
their snarled traction situation, Chicago 
aldermen took steps this week to get 
some new equipment for Chicago trac- 
tion riders. To make it look like busi- 
ness, they threatened to set up a com- 
peting transportation system, if neces- 


sary. 
© Get Busy, or Else—After Federal 
Judge Michael L. Igoe last week placed 
the Chicago Surface Lines in bank- 
tuptcy fellowing 17 years of equity 
receivership (BW-—Sep.23'44,p73), the 
city went into action also. The city 
council received from its local transpor- 
tation committee a resolution recom- 
mending that the city: (1) withdraw its 
offer to buy the Surface Lines and Chi- 
cago Rapid Transit Co.’s elevated lines 
—also in bankruptcy—for $84,650,000; 
(2) place orders for 500 buses and 130 
elevated-subway cars, costing about $11,- 
000,000. At midweek, the council was 
expected to adopt this resolution 
shortly. 

The modernization program is similar 
to what the city earlier proposed that 
the transit companies pay for with their 
own es 2 to federal court 
approval. claring that Chicagoans 
can’t ride on litigation, the city acted 
to order the rolling stock for its own 
account in order to make sure that there 
will be no needless delay in getting 
delivery. 

@ Municipal Traction?—Manufacturers 
have told the city this order can be as- 
signed to the surface or elevated lines, 
or canceled. If trustees of the lines do 
not accept the equipment when it is 
ready for delivery—perhaps in 1945—the 
city threatens to establish a competing 
transportation system. If the city later 
revives its 1 es to buy and merge the 
surface and elevated lines, a new ap- 
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7 == AGENCIES 


haue 


| SURPLUS MACHINERY 


aud 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE 


Sao RI 


BUY it through Government Agencies 
FINANCE it through C.1.T. 


Here is an exceptional opportunity to obtain the machinery and equipment 
you may need to expand, to reconvert, or to keep pace with competition 
by developing new products. From the regional offices of Government dis- 
posal agencies, manufacturers and dealers may purchase a variety of high 
grade machinery and equipment. 


C.LT. cooperates with industry by supplying purchase funds, on extended 
credit terms that permit machines largely to pay for themselves through 
their greater efficiency and earning power. Thus, only a moderate invest- 
ment on your part is required when C.I.T. funds are used, with the ad- 
vantage that you retain your own working capital unimpaired and liquid 
for other postwar needs. 


C.LT. financing arrangements are flexible and adjusted to individual 
needs. If you are actively interested in buying Government surplus ma- 
chinery, on credit terms that avoid burdensome cash outlays, write or wire 
us today for full information. 


A NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 


Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated 
and affiliated Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 
In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto 


“Just like listening 
CJ 


to my boss's voice” 


f 
ae 


You'll hear secretaries tell the same story 
wherever SoundScriber electronic dictating 
equipment is used. Result: New teamwork, 
new speed and accuracy in getting out letters. 

No wonder! For the first time in “‘dicta- 
tion’ equipment, the secretary’s problems 
have been fully considered. SoundScriber 
is completely electronic. Not just the execu- 
tive’s recorder, but the secretary's tran- 
scriber too! 

SoundScriber’s electronically controlled 
layback sounds clear and natural...like 
istening directly to the boss's voice. No 

nervous tension trying to understand. 
SoundScriber’s electronic listening devices 
are modern. 

No worry either that an accident ma 
destroy hours of dictation before it’s typed. 
SoundScriber records on unbreakable 

plastic discs . . . mailable, 
fileable. 

Yes! Secretaries like 
SoundScriber 
electronic tran- 
scribing ...an 
important point 
to remember in 

Tn Ee selecting new dic- 
aS \ tating equipment. 


/JSUND/ERIBER 


Pioneer in Electronic Dictating - Transcribing 
Copyright 1944, The SoundScriber Corp. 


PD GD GND GY CD GD CY LY EY NY SS TY SD TS op 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept.c10, New Havent1, Conn. | 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full information. 


praisal of the value of the properties 
would be made. 

By Oct. 2, the council must also 
make up its mind whether to extend 
the 1941 ordinance under which the lo- 
cal transit systems can be unified under 
private ownership. Apparent swing of 
sentiment among the councilmen at 
midweek was toward refusal to extend 
the ordinance, and thus scuttle any im- 
mediate hope of reorganization with 
other than public money. 


Street's V-E Day 


No concerted program for 
celebrating victory in Europe 
has been adopted, but hysteria 
of 1918 won't be repeated. 


New York’s financial district, remem- 
bering how some bank and brokerage 
messengers 26 years ago tossed their 
loads of checks and other valuables in 
the air and then joined in the general 
jubilation over the end of the World 

ar, doesn’t intend to be caught un- 

prepared on V-E. Day. 
e Banks’ Problem— Although Wall 
Street has not announced a concerted 
program of action, individual members 
and governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange are said to have been talking 
things over, and it is generally believed 
that an over-all policy for use on the 
day Germany goes under will soon be 
worked out. 

State and national banks, however, 

can’t simply close up shop completely 
on their own initiative and apparently 
it will be a case of every man for him- 
self when the time comes. 
e Time a Factor—In 1918 trading was 
suspended on the Big Board when the 
false armistice was being celebrated, 
and when the real thing came on Nov. 
11. But, it is by no means certain that 
this precedent will be followed when 
Germany throws in the sponge this 
time. After all, the Pacific war will still 
be on. 

What is done by the Street will de- 
pend on the hour as well as on the day 
the news is received. Receipt of the 
news on a Saturday afternoon, for ex- 
ample, probably would mean a normal 
business day on Monday. 
e Runners Instructed—According to re- 

rts, many Wall Street bank and 
nec ta runners have already been 
told to hustle back to their offices 
should they hear that the war in Europe 
is over while on their rounds. 

Where valuable securities, checks, 
and cash are concerned, the Street has 
no intention of being caught napping 
a second time, 


— 


BOND HOLDERS & PROPERTY Owness 
of the City of 


WILDWOOD-by-the-SEA New Jerscy 


The hurticane of September 14th fortunately did ve:, 
little damage to this resort. Less than $5,000 will toi. 
care of all damage to municipally owned property. Othe: 
than fallen trees there is very little evidence that Wildwoo4 
was in the path of this terrible storm, that unfortunate’, 
did so much damage to neighboring resorts. - 

Most damage at Jersey Sea Coast resorts was cause. 
by heavy seas. ; 

OUR BEACH, long recognized os the World's Safest. 
proved its’ value wheif the 1,000 feet of strand between 
high water mark and the Boardwalk took the full force of 
the sea and prevented serious damage to this municipality, 


CIVIC ASSURANCE 


In metropolitan newspaper ads W ild- 
wood, N. J., allays its bondholders’ 
fears that recent hurricane damage 
might affect their investments. The 
novel announcement, including a plug 
for the resort’s beach, followed the 
storm which lashed 1,500 miles of 
coastline. With about $2,000,000 
damage in nearby Atlantic City, Wild- 
wood officials decided to spike any 
rumors that could hit their bonds. 
Atlantic City took advertising space 
to tell prospective guests that storm 
damage had been largely overcome. 


MARKET PLAN VOTED 


The incubus which harries the smaller 
stock exchanges—inactivity of its listed 
issues—was attacked last week by the 
Cleveland Stock Exchange whose mem- 
bers adopted a “modified sponsorship 
plan” which is designed to create better 
markets. 

- In effect voicing their conviction that 
the future of the securities business lies 
in exchange transactions, rather than in 
over-the-counter business, the 28 mem- 
ber firms agreed to (1) sponsor selected 
issues by circulating, at least twice a 
year, descriptive information concerning 
them, and (2) improve the market by 
buying for their own account, under 
the rules of the exchange, when orders 
from customers are not immediately 
available. 

It was admitted that the plan was 
created to answer the frequent com- 
plaint, “Don’t list your stock on the 
local exchange because your market wil 
dry up.” 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


= 


Surplus Goods for Sale 


The Office of Surplus Property, Treasury 
Dept., 7th & D Sts., N. W., Washington, 
25, D. C., has announced for sale the fol- 
Jowing surplus goods: 

Substantial quantities of filter paper in 
rolls, 54, 64, 8, and 33 in. wide; basic 
weight of 500 sheets 25 by 38 in., 584 Ib. 
Paper is mounted on a 3-in. core. Sample 
may be obtained by writing C. A. Dicker- 
son, Paper Div. at address above. 

Large quantity of mine market kits, each 
consisting of 30 metal danger signs with 
4 by 5-in. flag mounted on 20-in. steel 
shaft. Further information obtainable from 
Hardware Div. at address above, or any of 
the regional offices located at New York, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, Fort 
Worth, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


The quantity of flue-cured tobacco which 
cigarette manufacturers may buy this season 
has been increased by War Food Adminis- 
tration from 578,000,000 Ib. to 624,000,- 
000 Ib., 96% .of use in the year ended 
June 30, 1944. Tobacco dealers may pur- 
chase 167,000,000 Ib., 142% of their 1943 
allocation; of this, 128,000,000 Ib. are for 
sale to manufacturers, 39,000,000 Ib. for 
export. (WFO 4.7.) 

@Concord Grapes-WFO 69.2, limiting 
each winery’s use to 80% of what it used 
for wine during the 1942 season, now al- 
lows their unrestricted use in products con- 
taining 7% or more of alcohol by volume. 
@Shoes—The quantity of sole bends of 
military quality leather that must be cut 
for the armed forces has been reduced by 
WPB by an amount equal to 4 of the 
total number of bends cut during June, July, 
and August, 1944. The civilian supply will 
be increased by reduction in the supply 
needed by the military. (Direction §, 
Order M-310.) 

@ Electric Water Heaters—Additional ma- 
terial has been authorized by WPB to in- 
crease fourth-quarter production for civilian 
use from 12,500 heaters to 30,000. 

@ Oil Burners—WPB has released material 
for 30,000 domestic-type oil burners during 
the fourth quarter of 1944 for replacement 
and hardship cases. No appreciable quantity 
will be on sale until December. 

© Pressure Canners—Revocation of Supple- 
mentary Order 4, WFO 14, has removed 
all remaining distribution controls. 

® Alarm Clocks—Third-quarter output of 
spring-driven and electric types—estimated 
by WPB at 1,260,000—represents a slight 
increase over second-quarter production. 
The pooli lan for distribution will be 
decentiaanal &.. 2, 

® Wool Imports—WPB is considering ap- 
plications for the importation of small 
quantities of Tibet wool from Calcutta. 
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Importers should file Form 1041 with the 
Wool Branch of WPB’s Textile Clothing 
& Leather Bureau before Oct. 30. Applica- 
tions for licenses to import Alpaca locks 
and pieces from Peru will also be con- 
sidered, 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


WPB has reduced by 3,333 tons its 
allocation of carbon stecl for fourth-quarter 
roduction of domestic heating and cook- 
ing stoves, principally coal and wood-burn- 
ing. 


Price Control Changes 


Manufacturers of olecomargarine whose 
Sept. 22 prices were fixed by application 
under an OPA regulation effective Aug. 22 
must notify wholesalers and retailers to re- 
figure their ceiling prices. Some prices will 
be reduced to those of the processor's most 
nearly equivalent brand in March, 1942, and 


some will be increased because of substan 
tial improvement in the product. Adjust 
ment, in most cases, will be synchronized 
with community pricing. (Amendment 3 
Regulation 53.) 

@ Iron Castings—OPA Regulation 136 will 
be the sole control over gray iron and 
malleable castings that are sold by regular 
resellers as parts or subassemblics of the 
kinds listed in Appendix A or B of the 
regulation. To prevent any conflict in juri 
diction over such sales, they have been r 
moved from the controls of Regulation 244 
(gray iron castings) and Regulation 24] 
(malleable iron castings). 

@ Fine Cotton Goods—Increases of 10)’ 
over former mill level ceilings sect under 
individual construction ceilings have been 
announced by OPA. Certain fabrics which 
have been subject to in-line or poundags 
prices may no longer be sold on an adjust 
able pricing basis; they have been given 
individual construction ceilings at the new 
levels. There will be no resultant increas« 
in the level of retail prices because con 
verters may not now pass on increases al 
lowed at the mill level. (Amendment 18, 
Regulation 11; Amendment 4, Supplemen 
tary Order 92.) 

@ Knit Cotton Underwear—OPA has raised 
ceilings retroactively to June 30 by 1% to 
5%, the exact amount of the recent in- 


ON FLAG WINNERS - 


Allen Industries 
Detroit, Mich. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


Sycamore, IIl. 


Applied Arts Corp. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ames Baldwin Wyoming Co. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 

Amarillo, Tex. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Detroit Brass & Malleable 
Works 

Detroit, .Mich. 

Eddy Shipbuilding Corp. 

Bay City, Mich. 

Electronic Corp. of America 

New York, N. Y. 

Essex Specialty Co. 

Hackettstown, N. J. 

L. H. Eubank & Son 

Inglewood, Calif. 

Foley Mfg. Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Groisser & Shlager Iron 
Works 

Somerville, Mass 

Gruen Watch Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Heckethorn Mfg. & Supply 


Co. 
Littleton, Colo. 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Imperial Knife Co. 

Providence, R. I. 

Kadin Brothers, Inc.., Mo- 
hawk Novelty Co, Inc. 

Hudson, N. Y. 

Lakeside Laboratories, Inc. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lincoln Steel Works 

Lincoln, Neb. 

The Massillon Aluminum Co. 

Massillon, Ohio 


Oak Mfg. Co 
Chicago, IIl. 


Onondaga Pottery Co. 
Syracuse, N. 


Packard-Bell Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Quaker Oats Co. 
Grand Island, Neb. 


The Ready-Power Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Simpson Logging Co. 

(Two divisions) 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers 
Inc. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co 

Jenkintown, Penn. 

The Star Drilling Machine 
Co. 

Akron, Ohio 

United Air Lines, Inc., Unit- 
ed-Cheyenne Modification 
Center 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Vernay Patents Co. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in 
production announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


How MOBILIFT can help you 
reduce production costs 


@ The efficiency of production machinery has 
advanced much faster than that of materials hand- 
ling equipment. As a result handling costs often 
represent as much as 30 per cent of the total cost 
of a product. 


Here is a challenge to your plans for the future 
—a challenge which Mobilift can help you meet. 
Mobilift is highly adaptable —it speeds up your 
handling, cuts production costs, increases storage 
capacity. Let us show you how Mobilift can bring 
your materials handling methods up to date. 


Send for our free illustrated booklet 
on Mobilift “Low Cost’ operation. 


“2Ey 
&, + 
é 


« 


SALES OFFICES: 
370 West 35th St. New York 1, N.Y. 
2430 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. 
107 N.W. Walton St. Atlanta, Ga. 


MOBILIFT 


Wloves Materials tike a Giant! 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S. E. Main St. Portiand 14, Oregon 


NEW TENANTS 


Signifying that the French embassy in 
Washington is open again for busi- 
ness under new management is the 
raising of its tricolor with Henri 
Hoppenot—de Gaulle delegate to the 
United States—at the halyards. Thus 
France’s provisional government scts 
up quarters for trade and diplomatic 
relations here, while the United States 
in turn moves its Algiers’ staff to 
Paris under Jefferson Caffery, new 
“ambassador” to France. 


| creases in combed and carded cotton yarns, 


over manufacturers’ present ceilings for 
heavyweight garments containing 50% or 
more of cotton by weight. These increases 
must not be taken if the garment is made 


| from purchased fabric. (Amendment 6, 


Regulation 221.) 
@ Gum Rosin—Permanent maximum prices 


| replace former temporary ceilings, at levels 


based on the average prices prevailing dur- 
ing June and July of this year for sales on 
the Savannah Cotton & Naval Stores Evx- 
change. (Regulation 561.) 

@ Dried Fruits—Processors and primary dis- 
tributors’ maximum prices for dried apn- 
cots, peaches, pears, prunes, raisins, and figs 
of the 1944 and later crops have been set, 
generally at levels allowed for the 1943 
pack with adjustments for changed raw ma- 
terial costs. Prices for prunes, raisins, sliced 
figs, and fig pastes have been increased, 
while for packaged and bulk figs and apni 
cots they have been decreased. About 
10,000 tons of dried apricots are available 
for civilians this year. (Supplement 9, 
Regulation 1.) 

@ Irish Potato Loan Program—WFA has 
announced details, including a schedule of 
loan rates for various states and producing 
areas. Loans will be available from now 
until Dec. 15, on potatoes in farm and 
warehouse storage, to growers, to associa 
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he Hardest Mefa/ 


Made by Man 


may write the price tags 
of tomorrow! 


Starting as a metal powder, Carboloy Cemented 
| Carbide is transformed, under heat and pressure, 
into an endless variety of shapes and forms— 
tool tips, dies and machine parts with the super- 
hardness that is vital to high-speed, low-cost 


industrial production. 


I. TOOK a war production crisis to bring this magic 
metal into its own — to bring full appreciation of its 
value for metal-working tools and for “wear-proof- 
ing” parts. 

The cold, hard figuring of comparative manufac- 
turing costs soon will prove its full value in peace- 
time manufacture. 


It is safe to say that Carboloy Cemented Carbide 
has revolutionized the thinking of industrial engi- 
neers and production men— not only as to mate- 
rials and product design, but as to tool performance 
and cost of manufacture. 


it started U. S. tanks rolling 


An example! Without carbide tools the machining 
of armor plate for U. S. tanks would have been 
virtually impossible at the rate the emergency 
demanded. More than that, cemented carbides saved 
millions of dollars and millions of manhours in 
manufacture. As one noted authority recently said, 
“Today the tungsten carbides...perform miracles...” 


We are in a new age of harder, tougher alloys — 
of special-purpose machinery —of longer life for 
products and parts—of closer tolerances combined 
with mass production. 


For the coming “battle of costs” 


Tomorrow’s uses for Carboloy Cemented Carbide 
are widespread in many fields. Machining all types 
of hard and soft metals and plastics. Drawing wire 
and tubing. Drawing and forming sheet metal. 
“Wear-proofing” parts. 


It has the super-hardness needed to handle modern 
metals. It works at speeds once thought impossibly 
high. It slashes machining costs—commonly doubles 
or triples the output of men and machines. It may 
well write the price tags in the coming “battle of 
costs.” 


Manufacturers in every field are invited to take 
full advantage of Carboloy engineering, experience 
and facilities in planning for the race to get better 
products to market, at lower cost, after the war. 


= 


BS = CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


(ARBOLO 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


THE HARDEST METAL 
MADE BY MAN 


TRADE MARK 


NEW WARNER ELECTRIC 
BRAKE ADVANCEMENT! 


New Controller Eliminates 
Hand Control 


Slew Ingenious Warner Controller...Synchronizes 
Tractor Hydraulic Brakes and Trailer Electric 
Brakes so Foot Pedal Operates Them TOGETHER! 


PERFECTED — ready for delivery with Warner Electric Brake 
Systems — or for quick e-over on tractor-trailers now 
equipped with hydraulic brake and Warner Electric Brake 
combinations. The new Warner Controller—simple and com- 
pact — synchronizes the hydraulic brakes on the tractor with 
the Electric Brakes on the trailer. The tractor’s regular foot 
pedal operates both braking systems. This development 
creates smooth, foot-touch tractor-trailer braking under all 
conditions — eases driving strain — assures greater safety. 
The new Warner Controller has the same basic simplicity of 
Warner Electric Brakes themselves—world famous for easy in- 


stallation, and efficient, trouble-free performance. Get the bene- A 


fits of this great advancement now. 


. . . » See your Warner dealer about 


changing over your present equip- 
ment. Specify Warner Electric 


Brakes on all future trailer purchases. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. CO. 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


FOOT PEDAL PRESS 
CONTROLS BRAK 


TRACTOR AND, 


/ 


_ WARNER 


aN 
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tions, and to certified dealers and proc sso; 
who agree to pay growers not less thay 
the equivalents of support prices. State and 
county agricultural conservation committees 
can give full information. 


Ration Control Changes 


Stocks of bicycles on hand or sche: 
for production are so small that OPA 
ended their rationing. Bicycles n 
stock may be sold without ration certif 
or priority. (Amendment 11, Revisc 
tion Order 7.) 

@ Shoes—Nonleather shoes made with 

ber soles are ration-free. This OPA 

does not release any great quantity now in 
stock, but means that nonrationed types 
made with canvas or other fabric uppers 
may now be made with rubber soles. 
(Amendment 77, Ration Order 17.) 


Relaxed Restrictions 


Beginning in October, butter manufac. 
turers will not be required until the spring 
flush to set aside for the government any 
of their output. However, civilian supplies 
are expected to be at least as tight during 
the remaining months of 1944 as they wer 
during the same period in 1943. 

@ Construction Machinery—By revoking th: 
ten remaining schedules of Order L-217 
and the basic order itself, WPB has r 
moved manufacturing restrictions on sizes 
and types. Items covered by the schedules, 
however, remain subject to the production 
and distribution control of Order L-192 

® Mica—Fabricating industries are no longer 
required to make detailed applications to 
fabricate mica of types, qualities, and grades 
that are in plentiful supply. (Order M-101, 
as amended.) 

@ Track-Laying Tractors—WPB Order L- 
53-a, which required producers of small 
tractors (Class V), to obtain WPB authori. 
zation before manufacturing, has been te- 
voked. All sizes are still subject to Order 
L-53 and may be produced only under 
approved programs. 

@ Tank Cars—With the revocation of ODT 
Order 7, Revised 2, no longer are all tank 
cars exclusively assigned to castern pctro- 
leum service. Permits for the use of smaller 
tank cars in that service, or of any tank 
cars in distances of over 100 miles, will no 
longer be required. 

@ Tung Oil—Allocation controls of WFO 
39 are suspended until Dec. 31, 1944. The 
total quantity of all fats and oils used, how- 
ever, is still subject to WFO 42. 


Tightened Restrictions 


Four more defense-rental areas will b¢ 
subject to rent control on Oct. 1, with the 
following maximum rent dates: 

Klamath County, Ore., Oct. 1, 1943 

Santa Cruz, Calif., Jan. 1, 1944. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Aug. 1, 1944. 

Sarasota, Fla., Mar. 1, 1944. 

@ Fuel Oil—Dealers who have a registered 
storage capacity of 1,000 or more gal. must 
file semiannual balance statements in Octo- 
ber and April. The first statement on form 
OPA R-1198 is due at the OPA district 
office on or before Oct. 25. 
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MARKETING 


— 


Stores for Flyers 


Firestone grants the first 
dealer franchises in a program 


for retail outlets at airports to | 


sell aircraft products. 


The expected boom in postwar pri- 
vate flying offers an enticing prospect 
for the sale of accessories, and last week 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. moved 
onto the ground floor. 
eComplete Line—Granting franchises 
to dealers at two key airports, the com- 
pany announced that it would offer con- 
yeniently to private pilots a complete 
line of aircraft products and supplies, 
to become the Fst such national dis- 
tributor. 

First to receive franchises were the 
Page Airways Co., Rochester, and 
Flight, Inc., at Cleveland’s municipal 
airport. Negotiations are proceeding in 
other cities, still undisclosed. 

In addition to airplane tires, tubes, 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Sketching scenes at Pittsburgh’s 
Dravo shipyards, Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton adds his bit to the artistic trend in 
advertising § (BW—May20'44,p76). 
Commissioned by Abbott Labora- 
tories, Chicago, the noted contempo- 
tury artist is depicting construction of 
LST boats. Originals of these works 
will ultimately be given to the Navy. 
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> 48.7% MORE POWER 
than Grand Coulee and 


Bonneville combined ... 


> A vast interconnected 
HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEM 
with steam standbys... 


> NATURAL GAS from Kettleman 
Hills Fields... 


> FUEL OIL from nearby refineries, 
among largest in world... 


> COAL and COKE also available... 


> From power and fuel angles 
your western plant couldn’t be 
better located than in 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES just as outstanding. Let us tell you 
about them in a Confidential Special Survey applied directly to your 
West Coast operation. 
FREE BOOKLETS! Facts and Figures outlines the big new markets 
of the fast growing New West, Metropolitan Oakland Area's amaz- 
ing industrial expansion, strategic location for low-cost distribu- 
tion, huge pool of skilled labor, etc., gives data and statistics. 
You'll Find It Here tells of ourromanticbackground, ourscenic res- 
idential and recreational attractions. Write for these informative 
and interesting free booklets today! 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
387 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 4503 
QLABEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE MAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL COMMUNITIES ML ANCDA COUNTY 


Signposts on the Road Back 


Major reconvyersion plans are 
hatched in Washington, but there is 
mounting evidence that manufactur- 
ers—big and small—are only awaiting 
victory's green light to put their own 
in action. 

Manufacturers in the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) area are shining examples of 
the trend. Remembering that crowds 
at a recent Army show will be tomor- 
row’s customers, 130 local industries 
supplemented their display of war 
products with those they aim to 
make when peace comes. And the 
show indicated that 95% of the in- 
dustries can convert from war to 
peace manufacture with little effort. 

And in Chicago plans are afoot for 
an exposition of postwar goods. 
Backed by the Chicago Coliseum 
management, the exhibit will em- 


brace war-developed products, plus 
old ones changed by wartime experi- 
ence and research—as well as new 
items in synthetics, and dehydrated 
foods. Opening date is next April. 

On the West Coast, J. A. Carring- 
ton (standing-left) oversees one of 
his six panels of experts who mete 
out confidential advice to manitfac- 
turers with postwar plans. Head of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce’s domestic trade department, 
Carrington devised the clinic to aid 
new wartime manufacturers with 
meager experience in merchandising, 
selling, and advertising. 

Each panel, including a merchan- 
dise buyer and manager, a product 
designer, sales manager, and adver- 
tising expert, sits weekly from 1:30 
to 5 p.m. 


‘ who will market the aircraft product 


wheels, and brakes, Firestone y 
aircraft storage batteries, spar} 
brake linings, finishing materia 
such accessories as jackets, gloy 
sun glasses. 

e@ Cameras and Compasses—As soo 
restrictions on manufacturing { iti 
are lifted, the company promises to ag 
such items as cameras, field glass: 
receiving and transmitting set 
compasses, and direction finde: 

The ultimate number of dist 

units will depend on conditi 
unknown, woth as the number of 3; 
ports encouraging private flying, anj 
physical facilities at the ports. Roche. 
ter is regarded as ideal because it ha; 
hangar space, private club roomnis, ang 
space for repair shops where owncrs m 
do mechanical repair work on their own 
planes. 
@ Others Interested—The belicf thy 
thousands of military pilots will want 
to continue flying after the war, and 
that many more civilians will be at. 
tracted to the air, is not being over. 
looked by other tire builders who, 
though their definite plans are not yet 
revealed, are unlikely to permit them. 
selves to be elbowed aside. 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
has said only that the airplane indus 
try will be important in the postwar 
economy, and that Goodyear expects to 
seek its share of participation. That up- 
doubtedly means sales representation at 
airports for its tires, tubes, wheels, and 
brakes. 

In addition to its pioneering in 
lighter-than-air craft, Goodyear is cur 
rently in the airplane business in a big 
way, turning out complete Corsairs for 
the Navy, as well as many parts and 
components of the B-29’s and Light- 
nings. Retention of the lighter-than- 
air operations may be confidently a 
sumed, but the role in plane building 
is less definite. 

@ Dealers Backed—Lee R. Jackson, Fire 
stone’s executive vice-president, said the 
company expects to back aggressively 
with national advertising the dealer 


bearing its name. Such media as dis 7 
plays, catalogs, and direct mail will s T 
plement the drive for public accep ol 
oe ma 

To the new merchandise venture, apt 
Firestone is bringing the experience of Hi ,,, 
15 years with company-owned and @ ,,, 
dealer-licensed stores carrying its aut de, 


mobile accessories, and more recently a 
variety of items ranging from toys to 
garden tools. This organization had 
grown by 1940 to nearly 700 company: 
owned and 37,000 licensed stores. 

e@ Lines to Expand—A factor in 

success was close studies of dealer te- 
quirements. Instead of merely an effort 
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etting the Wasp’s double sting into 
ASS PRODUCTION 


.. another job for KARDEX 
PH-A-MATIC faci control 


“Fact-Power’’ is on our side as Pratt 
& Whitney swings into mass pro- 
duction of the newest super-powerful 
Double Wasp in its Navy-sponsored 
Kansas City Plant. 

The tremendous task of coordi- 
nating the work of five thousand 
machine tools and a labor force fast 
approaching a planned total of 
twenty-nine thousand calls for speed 
and smooth-running efficiency. On it 
depend great new fleets of Corsairs, 


“E. 


wht itil 


et POTEET UEE 


Seecadeaerdaeail 


Thunderbolts, Helleats and other air- 
craft destined to out-perform the 
enemy’s best. 

For the efficient production and 
organization of recorded facts, the 
millions of facts required to corre- 
late inventory control and materials 
flow, personnel, time-study, machine 
scheduling and various other activi- 
ties, Pratt & Whitney relies on the 
““Fact-Power” of Kardex and related 
Remington Rand Systems of Regord 
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Administration. With the exclusive 
Graph-A-Matic signal control that 
charts the interrelation of facts on 
the Kardex Visible Margin, this 
famous engine builder obtains the 
simple, complete control that cur- 
rent operations demand. 

Let a Systems and Methods Tech- 


nician show you how these systems 


. are conserving time, manpower and 


money for other companies . . . and 
can do these things for you. 


Write, wire or phone our nearest Branch Office 


COPva-cHt 1968 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


CLARE “Custom-Built” RELAYS 
Are Send-Receive Relays in the 


Signal Corps’ Famous SCR-299 Mobile Transmitter 


In the forefront of land operations in every war theater has’ been the 
Signal Corps’ famous SCR-299 mobile intercommunication unit, 
whose transmitter is built by The Hallicrafters Company of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Important nerve centers in this transmitter are Clare “Custom- 
Built” Type “C” Relays and Type “G” Lever Keys. On their relia- 
bility depends the ability of the SCR-299 to perform its vital job 
as the central command post of land military operations. The Clare 
Relay functions as the “send-receive” relay and as a part of the 
speech amplifier. These Clare “Custom-Built” Relays and Keys have 
stood up remarkably well in the field and have contributed greatly 
to the remarkable performance of the SCR-299. 

In the choice of a Clare Relay for this important function, nothing 
was left to chance. Clare performance was well known, Clare’s 
ability to “custom-build” just the relay for this important duty sim- 
plified design ... assured the quick, positive action, the rugged de- 
pendability, the resistance to vibration that a mobile radio trans- 
mitter must have. 

This ability of Clare to “custom-build” a relay to exactly meet the 
requirements of new and unusual specifications has revolutionized 
design practice. No longer is it necessary to accept a stock relay 
and engineer a product in which it can be used. Modern designers 
picture a product as it should be to best fit a given application... 
count on Clare to “custom-build” the relay whose size and operating 
characteristics will give utmost performance. 

Your engineers should know all about Clare relays...can even 
have Clare “custom-build” a relay to your specifications. Send for 
the Clare catalog and data book. Address: C. P. Clare & Co., 4719 
W. Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. Engineers in all prin- 
cipal cities. Cable address: CLARELAY. 


CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


to sell a dealer paint, for examp », th 
correct stock for the store, down ‘o ty 
last half-pint, was suggested fr 

lection of assortments. Sales hx 
numerous, including a cooperat 
vertising campaign that enabled « 
to mail thousands of catalogs t 
out his territory. 

Expansion by the tire comp 
such outlets as these, stocked wit); 1, 
lines of radios, food freezers, \\ | 
machines, and other electri 
pliances, will outpace the airport 
as soon as conditions permit. 


Indoor Comfort 


Industry institute moves to 
boost its services from the foo} 
of prospective home builder's 
list to higher priority. 


How to route more of the home 

builder’s dollar into his heating instal- 
lation was the subject of a seminar held 
by the Indoor Climate Institute last 
week in Detroit. 
@ Plug for Good Heating—The philoso. 
phy of the 50-odd firms, including many 
industry leaders, which now make up 
I.C.I. is that the heating-cooling-condi- 
tioning of a house is just about the last 
item considered and specified—and is ac- 
cordingly gy to be skimped. Insti- 
tute members hope to get their interests 
a better shake. 

One faction in the institute wants to 

do the job by raising an advertising fund 
by proportionate contributions from 
member companies. But many mem- 
bers, particularly the smaller outfits, 
would rather use their money in indi- 
vidual campaigns plugging their own 
brands and types of heating. 
@ Publicity and Promotion—So the 1.C.1. 
appears about set to go into a public 
relations campaign seeking publicity ti 
make people crave better heating. An- 
other activity will probably be to get 
out promotional literature to induce 
the public to think more—and more fa- 
vorably—about heating and air condi- 
tioning. 

The institute hopes to draw electric 
utility companies into its program. 
Their interest would be in modern and 
adequate interior climate controls as 
a means of helping offset some of the 
predicted postwar 40% drop in load. 
e@ To Help Members Sell—A speakers 
bureau will prepare talks and exhibits 
dealing with the purchase, building, 
and remodeling of homes after the war. 
I.C.l. also will, through its newly es 
tablished Detroit headquarters, furnish 
its members information and facts that 
they can use in commercial promotion. 
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ame for Blue 


Network is reported to be | 
earing rights in the radio field | 
» change its name to American | = 


broadcasting Co. 


The letters ABC may become as | 


ll known in the radio industry as 


BC and CBS, if reported plans of | 


he Blue Network to change its name | 


othe American Broadcasting Co. mate- 
jalize. 


ith other U. S. broadcasting companies 
shose names include the word, “Amer- 
an,’ the Blue Network has neither 
mfirmed nor denied trade talk that 
he change will be accomplished by 
an. 1, 1945. 

Last month the first obstacle to 
Blue's N€W Name was removed when 
he American Network, Inc., founded 


n 1941 to provide network services for | 
FM stations, reportedly sold the name | 


» Blue for $10,000. 

The other two companies which arc 
expected to relinquish their names to 
Blue are American Broadcasting Corp., 
operating WLAP (Lexington, Ky.) and 
KBIR (Knoxville), and American Broad- 
casting Co., operating WOL, Washing- 
ton. American Broadcasting System, 
Inc., is the holding company formed by 
Edward J. Noble after he bought the 
Blue Network from Radio Corp. of 
America more than a year ago. 
eShift of Executives—The reported 
name change follows closely a recent 
shifting of Blue Network executives. 
New vice-chairman of the board, and 
chief executive, is Chester LaRoche, 
formerly chairman of Young & Rubi- 
cam, who owns a 124% interest in the 
network (BW —Jan.8'44,p88). 

Mark Woods, president, will take 
over executive responsibilities formerly 
held by Edgar Kobak, executive vice- 
president, freeing Kobak to handle the 
company’s extensive plans for television, 
IM, and facsimile broadcasting. 
¢Lacks Own Studios—War restrictions 
have prevented Blue Network from 
acquiring either studios or stations since 
its divorce from NBC early in 1942 
(BW—Jan.10’42,p44). 

The company now uses NBC facili- 

tes, but has an agreement with NBC 
to clear out within two years after 
cca equipment becomes avail- 
adie. 
Plans now shaping up include AM, 
FM, and television studios in New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. Meanwhile, the Blue Net- 
work will borrow studios and stations for 
experimental television work. 
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By Jan. 12—Pending final negotiations | 


WITH THE OIL INDUSTRY’S NEW GASOLINE 


N the years just ahead, millions will fly 

who never flew before.With many, it will 
be a case of love at first flight. For the new 
planes will perform with a smoothness that 
civilian pilots have not yet known. The oil 
industry’s war-born higher octane gasoline 
produces smoother engine operation through 
smoother piston stroke. 

This new gasoline will also permit the use 
of a lighter motor in your car... which 
cuts down dead weight. Many automotive 
engineers believe that higher octane gasoline 
will also boost your mileage per gallon. 

You'll see better on the road, too. Because 
of new plastics made from petroleum, cars 
and buses can be equipped with the same 
type of clear-vision tops now used in war- 
planes. Even your watch will keep better 
time when lubricated with an improved 
watch oil that is non-spreading and non- 
corrosive. eae ll 


The oil industry, which has developed the 
new non-corrosive watch lubricant, faces cor- 
rosion problems of its own. Lebanon @ Steel 
Castings provide solutions for many of them. 
These castings are widely used in Christmas 
trees, valves, return bends, fittings, nozzles, 
diffusers, compressors and other important 
oil field and refinery equipment. Lebanon 


has supplied castings for the production of 
high octane gasoline since the early days of 
its development . . . was a pioneer casting 
source for synthetic rubber processing 
equipment. 

Lebanon’s production is now devoted to 
cleaning up this war as quickly as _ possible. 
But Lebanon metallurgists and foundry en- 
gineers are prepared to discuss applications 
of alloy and steel castings to the products, 
manufacturing procedures and processing 
methods you plan for tomorrow. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (swiss CHAMOTT) METHOD 
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Census Squabble 


Plan for a reconversion 
enumeration meets opposition 
as too limited in scope despite 
President's sendoff. 


Despite the handsome sendoff it re- 

ceived from President Rooseveit, the 
1944 “reconversion census” (to cover 
manufactures, wages, and employment, 
consumer income, savings, and spend- 
ing) is in for heavy sledding. 
@ Scope Too Limited—Both inside and 
outside the government the argument 
already is advanced that Roosevelt has 
set his sights too low and the census 
should be broadened to include the dis- 
tribution and construction trades and 
the mineral producing industries, which 
ordinarily would not be covered until 
46. Some of these pressures may force 
the census to snowball. 

The various government agencies 
which will have a hand in the job have 
different views as to how it should be 
done—and who should get the credit 
for it. ‘The fact that the census will be 
financed out of the President’s emer- 
gency funds and will come directly under 
the wing of Stuart Rice, assistant di- 
rector of the Budget Bureau, does not 
endear the project to the operating 
agencies—chiefly the Dept. of Com- 
merce (which includes the Census Bu- 
reau itself), the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and the Dept. of Agriculture. 

e In Three Sections—As now projected, 
the census will be in three sections: 


THE FARMER A “SREAK™ 

Come help yourself ot this 

lew price! 

FOR TABLE USE 

POR APPLE sauce 

FOR PIES, TURNOVERS 
FOR BAKED, CANDIED APPLES 
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(1) A census of manufactures. This 
will replace the regular, biennial census 
of manufactures which was skipped in 
1941 and 1943 and which would, nor- 
mally, have come up again in 1945. This 
part of the job will be handled by the 
Census Bureau, working closely with 
various war agencies—particularly WPB 
field offices—in order to get complete 
coverage of new companies and detailed 
product information. 

(2) A census of employment, wages, 
and wage rates in principal war produc- 
tion centers. This will be an extension 
of the Census Bureau’s monthly report 
on the labor market, and will probably 
be handled on the basis of a sample 
survey of 2,000 to 4,000 families in 
each area covered. 

(3) Acensus of consumer income, ex- 
penditures, and savings. This also will 
be a sample survey (covering, perhaps, 
400,000 families). The Census Bureau 
will handle income, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics spendings and savings. ‘This 
will be the first survey of this type since 
the BLS consumer purchase studies—the 
famous one-third of a nation report—of 
"35 and °36. 
© Limited Time—Time will be a handi- 
cap. Ordinarily it takes 18 months or 
more to set up the machinery for a cen- 
sus of manufactures. Now there is less 
than four months. 

Earlier this year, the Census Bureau 
suggested switching the census of manu- 
factures from °45 to ’44, in order to 
cover the peak year of war production. 
The Budget Bureau turmed this proposal 
down, reversed itself when the end of 
the German war came in sight. The 
about-face was forced by pressures from 


WINDFALL IN APPLES 


Bargains at retail and help from the 
War Food Administration are salvag- 
ing much of the East Coast’s hurri- 
cane damage among apple growers 
who saw 4,000,000 bu. of their crop 
blown down Sept. 14. Meeting three 
days after the storm, marketers and 
Massachusetts officials created a new 
fruit grade (Hurricane Special) and 
planned intensive advertising (left) 
to move the windfalls. WFA, mean- 
while, has opened a program to buy 
500 carloads (amounting to some 315,- 
000 bu.) of fallen fruit from farmers 
in ten coastal states—at $1.50 a bushel 
f.o.b.—for free distribution to institu- 
tions. Accompanying the marketers’ 
drive advertising the hurricane apples 
is an additional campaign by the WFA 
for increased apple consumption. 


labor and industry, and from ot « 
ernment bureaus. Smaller Wa; 
Corp. announced that if the C 
reau did not count the noses 
plants, it had the funds and 
to do the job itself. (SWP 
plugging for a census of all sm. 
ness, including the distribution tr 
Now statisticians fear that if ( 
breaks within the next few wee, 
"44 may be too late to catch 
duction at its top. 


Upholstering and bedding 
industries decide on centralized 
purchasing of materials to cy 
costs in New York area. 


Group buying, developed throuhil 
necessity to fulfill government war con 
tracts, will be tried out as a permanent 
arrangement in the upholstering « 
bedding manufacturing industrics. 

@ Orders Pooled—Both the Upholster 
Furniture Manufacturers Assn. and th 
National Bedding & Upholstery Man 
facturers Board of ‘Trade, Inc., | 
cently announced that members haye 
decided to pool orders so that the 
can obtain needed materials at less cost 

The two organizations will act a 

clearing houses for orders but will not 
concern themselves with the credit or 
collection end of the arrangement. 
e Substantial Savings—Early in 1942 
bedspring manufacturers acting on 
WPB instructions to meet gover- 
ment agency contracts, principally for 
the National Housing Agency, started 
buying as a group. They found that 
they saved from 15% to 25% of forme: 
materials costs. 

This set manufacturers to thinking 
and they decided to carry over the idea 
into all of their buying. 

@ Talk Group Selling—The U.F.M.A 
even considering setting up a committee 
to explore possibilities for group selling 

Most producers in the industry ar 

small manufacturers who would not 
ordinarily get discounts through bulk 
buying. The large establishments, of 
course, already benefit from volume 
purchases. Except for furniture fabrics 
the materials they need are uniform. 
@ Another Motive—Both associations 
have their membership concentrated 
in metropolitan New York, center of 
the bedding industry and _style-setter 
for the upholstery trade. Jamestown, 
N. Y., and Grand Rapids, Mich., are on 
a par with the New York area in pro- 
duction of upholstered furniture. 

One of the aims of the associations 
in launching the  syndicate-buying 
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The obligation toward returning 
war veterans-and the 
veterans of industry 


This war has worked almost intolerable hardships on young men; 
they have had the war to fight. 


It has also worked some hardships on older men. Many who 
had been retired have returned to old jobs. Many who 
have reached the retirement ages are still putting in a solid 
> . . . 
day’s work side by side with younger men. 


Thus the country and its industries face a double obligation 
once the pressure of the war slackens,— providing jobs for returning veterans; provid- 
ing comfortable retirement for the veterans of industry. 


Fulfilling one obligation helps to fulfill the cther. 


A pension plan in conjunction with social security will provide comfortable retirement for 
older men. Their retirement will help to open up jobs for returning veterans. 


In setting up a pension plan, the John Hancock Company offers you within certain limits 
the privilege of purchasing either individual policies or group annuities. It also places at your disposal 
the benefit of its eighty years experience in keeping promises through all of life’s uncertainties — 
an experience which includes periods of prosperity and depression and all sorts of unexpected events. 


In the preparation of proposals we would be glad to —— 
work in conjunction with the trust officer of your bank, 
if you wish. For further information, get in touch with 

the John Hancock agent in your locality, or write to 


the Home Office of this Company. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Bostow, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


Something NEW 
in PACKAGIN G! 


PackaceErs all over the 
country are finding that 
paper bags, if closed by 
the Union Special DUBL- 
TAPE Sewed Closure, 
make ideal consumer 
packages for everything 
from dog food to coffee. 
Attractive appearance, 
ease of opening and se- 
curity of closure are liked 
by consumer and retailer. 
The low cost of producing 
the closure with Union 
Special sewing heads, 
high output and ease of 
operation put this method 
in a class by itself. One 
user reports cutting his 
packing costs 50%! 


It's worth looking into. 
Write today. 


NEW BULLETIN NO. 100 


Describes the Dubl-Tape clos- 
ure and machine for produc- 
ing it. Includes installation 
photos and reports of users. 
Ask for a copy. 


Usshow Spey! 


408 N. Franklin St. © Chicago 10, Illinois 


Soles and Service All Over the World 


schemes is to halt the movement of 
manufacturers out of the area because 
of high labor costs. 

e Big Volume—U.F.M.A. does 90% of 
the $20,000,000 upholstered furniture 
business in New York. Haywood Singer, 
president of the organization and chair- 
man of the “coordinated buying com- 
mittee,” estimates that the 40 associa- 
tion members annually purchase fabrics 
valued at $3,960,000; furniture frames 
worth $3,240,000; and $1,260,000 
worth of hair, cotton, and springs for 
filling; and an equal amount of web- 
bing, nails, twine, edgings, tacks, and 
platform coverings. 

Charles C. Parmet, manager of the 
bedding makers board of trade, esti- 
mates that the group’s 150 members 
buy $2,000,000 worth of material an- 
nually, mostly steel for springs. 


War or No War 


In plant cleanup drive, 
F&DA holds that orders must 
be refused if they cannot be 
handled under good conditions. 


Armed with affidavits which declare 
that manufacturing space in a Phila- 
delphia drug plant is too small to permit 
satisfactory operations, U.S. attorneys 
are seeking a permanent injunction to 
stop shipment of allegedly adulterated 
and misbranded products from the 
premises. 

The action is another development 

in a current drive by the federal Food 
& Drug Administration to curb sanitary 
violations of the Food, Drug & Cos- 
metic Act, said to have increased in 
number as a result of labor shortages 
and pressure of volume business. 
e Using 1938 Provisions—F&DA is 
helped by the factory inspection pro- 
visions of the “‘new’’ (1938) statute. ‘The 
law does not require “model” plants in 
the showplace sense of that term, but 
it works in that direction. 

In the affidavits against the Philadel- 
phia concern (Associated Laboratories, 
Inc.), a newcomer in the field, F&DA 
inspectors reported a lack of factory 
and laboratory controls commonly used 
in the industry to insure quality and 
prevent contamination. They tied this 
up with a 1 of manufacturing 
quarters so helter-skelter with equip- 
ment and supplies as to constitute a 
production hazard, and then completed 
their case with a series of misbranding 
and adulteration charges against prod- 
ucts shipped from the plant, principally 
intended for hypodermic injection. 

The government’s position, apparent- 
ly, is that business should have been 
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refused if it could not ha 
taken care of in a satisfactory 

e Backed by Court—F&DA 

cleanup efforts have been getti 
support from federal court < 
Made. to order for the purp 
recent sentences by Judge Be: 
of the southern district of \ 
ginia, who told one bakery 

that it was not enough to “< 
can.” If he could not put his 

a satisfactory condition, he sho 
it, the judge declared. He admit 
this might seem “a little harsh ; 
like these when it is hard to ; 
and material,” but under the 
public may not be offered 

which are not produced under 
conditions, regardless of any p: 
which may arise in attaining t! 


In addition to a $500 cash fine, th 


judge suspended fines of $2, 
other counts and placed the 
on probation, with six months in 
to pass inspection to the satisfac 
the federal authorities. 


PUSH-PULL CONTROLS 


Sitting on his legs, Harry A. Krueget 


\ ducts 
anitan 
oblem; 
S 80: 


mpany 
which 
tion of 


demonstrates his new one-point auto 


mobile control with which he 


hopes 


to enable the legless to drive. In 
stalled on a car equipped with auto 
matic transmission, the 26-year-old 
inventor's device makes it possible to 
operate the machine with two hands 


only. By lifting the steering 


wheel, 


the throttle is opened; by depressing 


it, the throttle is closed ar 


id the 


brakes are applied. Krueger intends 


to make his control available 


to dis 


abled servicemen at a cost below $100. 3% 
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Wou’ll live within a few hours of 
any city in the U. 8S.” 


by W. A. PATTERSON, PRESIDENT UNITED AIR LINES 


Within 4 years postwar, the volume of domestic air 
transportation should show a five-fold increase over 
1941. Immediately after the war United Air Lines, 
for one, intends to spend between 18 and 20 million 
dollars for development. We are today planning new 


routes to serve additional cities and are preparing to 
operate larger, faster, more comfortable four-engine 
planes which will reduce present coast-to-coast sched- 
ules by 6 hours. In the Age of Flight ahead, you'll 
live within a few hours of every city in the U. S. 


COMING: AiResearch “comfort-protected” 


cabins for airliners 


a today’s aviation developments, you can pic- 
ture something of your postwar air travel. It will 
be more efficient. Airliners will be larger, fly higher 
and cover greater distances non-stop. 

But how about added comrort? Perhaps the 
greatest personal enjoyment in store for you is 
promised by AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabins. 

These will result from an AiResearch wartime de- 
velopment for high-altitude flying: an air control 
device that adds to general comfort by giving /ow- 
altitude inside your cabin however high you fly— 
at ten, twenty, or even thirty thousand feet! 


AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabins will also 
have amazing .new temperature controls. They'll 
give you constant, cozy warmth through the coldest 
weather, keep you cool and refreshed through the 
tropics. They'll have improved air distribution to 
insure “clean” air at all times. 


Comfort-wise, you have much to expect from 
AiResearch tomorrow. Then all our specialized expe- 
rience will go to engineering new air and temperature 
control devices for your better living on the ground 
as well as in the sky. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


A) “Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * Engine Oil Cooling Systems DIVISION OF 
Vass 


Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


LABOR 


Pledge Falters 


No-strike vow, holding the 
stage at union conventions, 
seems doomed to fall with Hitler 
despite pleas of labor leaders. 


Under fire from many sides, organ- 
ized labor's no-strike pledge is facing an 
uncertain future with the approach of 
V-E Day. 
© Opposition Grows—While general 
abrogation of the pledge given early in 
the war appears unlikely, growing op- 
position among the rank and file, dem- 
onstrated forcefully in conventions of 
the United Auto Workers and the 
United Rubber Workers of America 
(C.1.0.) within the past two weeks, 
lends weight to predictions that the fall 
of Germany will doom the no-strike 
pledge in practice, if not in name. 

Within a few days after the U.A.W., 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., reaffirmed the 
no-strike pledge by less than a 2-to-l 
vote after the intervention of its presi- 
dent, R. J. Thomas (BW —Sep.23’44, 
p98), the issue occasioned another bitter 
day-and-a-half battle in New York, 
where the U.R.W.A. finally voted 782 
to 375 to continue its pledge in effect. 
@ Dalrymple Triumph—<Again, it was a 
victory for the union leadership, repre- 
sented by Sherman H. Dalrymple, only 
president of the U.R.W.A. since its 
formation nine years ago. Abrogation of 
the pledge was demanded by the power- 
ful Akron delegation which claimed that 
it voiced the sentiments of a major por- 
tion of the union’s 200,000 member- 
ship. 

In both conventions, the opposition 
charged that the government had failed 
to keep its part of a bargain with labor, 
and the union leadership backed its de- 
fense of the pledge with strong appeals 
to patriotism. 

On support for President Roosevelt 

and other major issues, the rubber 
workers’ union was unanimous in its 
voting. 
@ Murray’s Appeal—Nine hundred dele- 
gates to a convention of the United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
(C.1.0.) in New York were urged by 
Philip Murray, C.1.O. president, to 
stand for ‘‘four-square maintenance of 
your no-strike pledge.” When the tick- 
lish issue came up on the floor, it was 
reaffirmed with only a scant handful of 
opposition votes. 


Representatives of the A.F.L. ship- 
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builders’ union indicated flatly in a 
National War Labor Board hearing in 
Washington that unless demands for 
pay increases in the industry are forth- 
coming, strikes may be expected, pledge 
or no pledge. 

John Green, president of the Indus- 
trial Union of Sistas & Shipbuilding 
Workers of America, made an equally 
positive demand for an increase of 174¢ 
an hour in C.I.O. shipbuilders’ wages. 
The convention of Green’s union, which 
opened this week in Atlantic City, was 
expected to consider the no-strike 
pledge. 

e@ The Strike Front—Meanwhile, strikes 
were continuing. 

Managers of the National Tea Co. 
chain of stores in five northern Illinois 
counties, including Chicago and its sub- 
urbs, were on strike called by Local 
1555, Retail Clerks International Pro- 
tective Assn. (A.F.L.). Involved princi- 
pally was a union shop issue. Stores 
were closed. 

Ordered back to work by NWLB, the 
managers defied the board and snubbed 


_its arbitration proposal on the grounds 


that the board would insist on a mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause in the con- 


DATED UP FOR V-E DAY 


Patriotic war workers photographic- 
ally record their pledge to celebrate 
V-E Day by working. They are 
among almost 12,000 Chicago em- 
ployees of Pullman-Standard Car 


tract as a substitute for the unio 
@ On “Sick Leave”—In the Dray 
shipyard at Wilmington, N. ( 
supervisors issue bobbed up wh« 
600 foremen and subforemen , 
“extended sick leave” in a dem 
recognition in collective _ bar; 
The walkout forced 6,700 other 
into idleness. 

Eight thousand workers of 
wick (Pa.) plant of the American 
Foundry Co. left their jobs for a “hol 
day,” deteing that grievances of lon, 
standing had not been adjusted. Th 
strike delayed production of cat pillar 
tractors, bulldozers, and power trains fo; 
the American and Russian armic 
@ Republic Strike—Production ya 
halted at the Corrigan-McKinncey plant 
of Republic Steel Corp., at Cleveland, 
where 3,500 workers of the River ‘Temi. 
nal Railway Co., Republic subsidiary, 
stopped work in what the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen termed an illeg| 
strike. Another stoppage affecting Re. 
public closed seven openhearth furnace 
of the Gulfsteel works at Gadsden, Ak 

President Roosevelt was asked to in. 
tervene in a labor controversy which 
closed the Lane cotton mills at New 
Orleans, La., and affected 1,500 work. 
ers who were asking for an increase in 
pay amounting to 24¢ an hour and paid 
vacations. ‘The Mack Ave. plant of 


Briggs Mfg. Co. in Detroit was closed 


Mfg. Co. who have promised to lose 
no time from their jobs to celebrate 
Germany’s fall. Labor-management 
committees are circulating the pledge, 
since most of the firm’s production is 
earmarked for the Pacific. Only eleven 
workers have refused to sign up. 
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sky SWEEPERS 


40mm. GUN CREws perched precariously 
over their ship-sides sweep the skies with 
deadly aim when enemy aircraft threaten. 

Whether it be 40-mm. shells no larger 
than a man’s wrist or 16-inchers for the big 
guns, bombs, rockets or block busters, 
America produces them with skill and in 
gigantic quantities. 

In the hundreds of arsenals here at home, 
supplying our fighters with the wherewithal 
to do battle, one element is vital. This is 


oil. Fine lubricants, cutting oils and cool- 
ants that permit high speed precision and 
on-schedule production. 

Texaco insures quick and convenient 
sources of supply through its more than 2300 
wholesale supply points all over America. 

Then — to help in delivering full speed, 
efficiency and economy from these quality 
petroleum products, Texaco makes avail- 
able, from the same sources, its skilled 
engineering service, ; 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 
48 States 
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Photograph 


THOSE odd shapes in the photo- 
graph are some of the many high- 
vacuum molecular stills which turn 
smelly, low-potency fish liver oils 
into bland, odorless, stable, high- 
potency concentrates of vitamin A. 

The production of these Vitamin 
A Esters* concentrates is one of 
our principal activities here at DPI. 
The production of high-vacuum 
pumps, gauges and other equip- 
ment is another principal part of 


our business. In the still room pic- 


High-vacuum technology at work. Part of DPI’s 
molecular still room. Torkel Korling photograph. 


tured here, they work together. In 
fact, our vitamin “production line” 
has been the birthplace of many 
notable improvements in our high- 
vacuum equipment. And _ these 
vacuum equipment improvements 
in turn have helped us to produce 
more and better vitamin concen- 
trates. 

This hard-won experience of 
DPI in two distinct but related 
fields may be of great value to you. 
We invite your inquiry. 


*Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents, 


Distillation Products, Inc. 
Proneering High-Vacuum Research 
755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
“Headquarters for Ol- Soluble- Vitamins 
and AWigh Vacuum . 


| of a mediation board. ‘Train crews had 
| demanded a 9¢ hourly pay increase, 


by a walkout of 5,000 employec 
test against dismissal of ten ‘dic 
e Transit Strike Ends—On th 
side of the strike ledger, a wal).\t ¢ 


Ful 


ters, 


operators of streetcars and mot ises am Forel 
of the Eastern Massachusett reet : 
Railway Co, (BW —Sep.23'44,p 1) >) that 
ended after thousands of comm in Mlrank- 
the Boston suburban area were fo: cd ty 
walk or hitchhike for three days. Hav 
Called in protest over an NW! 8 ¢p. eats | 
cision granting a 3¢-an-hour ient — 
under its new transit workers nys wer 
plan recognizing a wartime incr ise jp ! de | 
their work burden, the strike was ended np 7 


when the company agreed to pay sroyp 
insurance premiums on all emp|oyces, 


retroactive to June 2, 1943. In fect, 
this brought the workers’ incre.se jn 
financial benefits to 5¢. 

@ Rail Strike Sidetracked—P ics ident 
Roosevelt intervened in a dispute be. 
tween railroad brotherhoods and the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukce and 
Chicago, Aurora & Elgin railroads, auto. 
matically canceling a strike call and 
setting up a 30-day grace period during 
which the dispute will be in the hands 


mmat 
The 
pnique 


ib ly cd 
Yet 


SEPARATION CENTER 


In the Army’s main Separation Cen- 
ter at Fort Dix, N. J., a discharged 
veteran draws mustering-out pay—in 


th cial 


resuming civilian life. One of five be 
now in operation, the Fort Dix layout FRtitud 
is processing 4,000 returned warriors iP ° fac 
monthly while training personnel in « 
the intricacies of rehabilitation. Off- - 
cers and enlisted men thus schooled Hho 
will man 13 additional centers which erat 
will help handle the soldiers who ulti- a 
mately will trade khaki for mutti “4 


after Germany’s and Japan’s defeat. 
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Full-Dress Union 


Out of swaddling clothes, 
foreman’s Assn. demonstrates 
ihat it has all the trappings of the 
rank-and-file labor movement. 


Having progressed through three 
years of rather acute growing pains, the 
joreman’s Assn. of America, inde- 
pendent union of factory supervisory 
pelp, took off its swaddling clothes last 
week at its annual convention in De- 
soit (B W—Sep.23’44,p102). 

Real, If Immature—The meeting was 
billed as the third annual meeting. 
echnically it was. Actually it was the 
‘ct time that the F.A.A. convened as 
uch more than a Ford Motor Co. 
hapter with a scattering of others. 
‘nough additional chapters were repre- 
nted, 83 in all, to give the gathering 

e appearance of a real, although still 
nmature, national union. 

The spirit of the convention was 
mique. The delegates were middle- 
sed men for the most part, in contrast 
» the youngsters who predominate in 
1,0. gatherings and the old war horses 
hat are in prominence at A.F.L. meet- 
They looked like businessmen rather 
han labor representatives. They talked 
yore seriously than the run of labor 
pavention delegates, but they exhibited 
he heat and thorough attention typical 
f rank-and-file delegates. 

Board Isn’t Conservative—Their newly 
lected board, 6 officers and 16 directors, 

33-year-old Robert H. Keys as 
mesident, but its average age is prob- 
bly closer to 45. 

Yet it is in no wise a conservative 
weming body. Included among its 
embership are several of -the actual 
paders of the supervisors’ strikes which 
queezed Detroit industry last May 
BW—May20’44,p102)—and a former 
FL. business agent as well. 

These men express the typical feel- 
g that they have a logical reason for 
osessing an organization. They feel 
at F.A.A. has brought them, despite 

ated chills from employers and from 
ficial Washington, a measure of secur- 
yand ability to bargain which they 
ways lacked and needed before. This 
itude could be discerned last week in 
¢ fact that some of the nondelegates, 
mas far away as the Gulf area, 
ended at their own expense, pending 
cognition of their chapters, to learn 
se about the way the organization 


erates. 
Shooting for 100,000—The goal of 


1,000 members which: Keys specified 
fuck a ready response among that type 
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“What a fix we'd be in 
without Monroes !” 


They can really pitch in and doa 
job with a Monroe; its speed, its 
simplicity, its Velvet Touch ease 
of operation, all combine to make 
the day’s work lighter —despite 
the unprecedented wartime vol- 
ume of figures and records. 
Payroll calculations and rec- 
ords; statistics; analyses; esti- 
mates; reports; invoices; costs 
and percentages; inventory and 
accounting procedures. Manage- 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


Qe 


ment depends on these for 
efficient and economical adminis- 
tration; and business depends on 
Monroe to keep this vital work 
flowing. 

Call the nearby Monroe branch 
... ask our representative about 
the availability of Monroe Ma- 
chines under existing conditions. 
Let him help you to effect time- 
saving shortcuts. Ask about our 
Guaranteed Maintenance Plan to 
keep your Monroes in top oper- 
ating condition. 

° “ * 

Without obligation send for the 
Monroe Payroll Book showing 
simplified methods for figuring 
Overtime, Bonus and Tax With- 
holdings. A most valuable pres- 
entation of time-saving shortcuts 
on all payroll calculations. Get 
in touch with nearest Monroe 
Branch, or write Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING + LISTING 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


This motor’s in the “doghouse” 
so “you” can stay out! 


By “you” we mean the man responsible for efficient motor operation 
wherever electric power is used. 

He can stay out of trouble by avoiding the motor failures that are 
caused by overheating. He can, because we put perfectly good R&M 
Uni-Shell Motors in the “doghouse” to make sure they'll run cool, 
keep doing their job indefinitely. 

The fan inside most motors produces a stream of air that carries 
away heat. How well the fan does its job depends on fan-blade de- 
sign, fan location, and design of motor housing openings through 
which the air must pass. 

To evaluate these factors, to learn what amount of air can be 
moved through motors of various sizes, is the purpose of the “dog- 
house” test. All the air blown through the motor is directed through 
the cone-shaped box and measured by instrument in terms of air 
velocity or air volume. 

This is but one of many tests that all newly designed Uni-Shell 
Motors must pass. If you are up against a motor problem, write us! 
We'll be glad to help. That also goes for problems of materials 
handling, converting machines to direct drive, ventilating, or pump- 
ing. Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: 
Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc.“ 


FOUNDED 1878 
MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 


of visitor, quite definitely in 


jority at the meeting. | Se 


To reach a six-figure total, 
bers realize that they must | 
nition of some sort from \W\ 
They expect to get it as a res 
ings conducted by the Nat 


take 


Labor Board (BW —Aug.12 4 +p\ iM vel 


If they don’t, they are prep 


finish fight to achieve it. , strik 


Although they rejected a p 
raise dues from $1 to $2.50 
the proposal had many supp: 
probably would prevail if n 
became critically needed for t! 
tion battle. 
e No-Strike Pledge Hooted 
that, the F.A.A. indicated 
tion to take off the gloves 
for a place in the sun. The dek 
hooted down a resolution asking 
port for labor’s no-strike pled; 
Having thus asserted themselves 
that issue, the delegates then 
utilize their “full economic str 
against reactionary employers to ¢ 
the manifold benefits of collective | 
gaining and recognition.” Only one 
sent was registered to this lightly 


| threat to use the strike weapon t 
| force demands. 


@ Accent on Steel—Indications were t 
the next areas of organizing activity { 
the F.A.A. may center in the 
towns. Regional offices are to be sct 
in Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo, 
in each of these steel stands as a he 
industrial influence. 

Besides, the new board includes for 
men from Great Lakes Steel, near D 
troit; the Gary (Ind.) works of Cameg 
Illinois; the Cleveland works of Repul 
lic; the Lackawanna works of Bet! 
hem at Buffalo; and the Chicago n 
of Inland Steel. Five representati 
among the board members was clear 
dication of the importance of the 
industry in the F.A.A. program, secon 
only to autos. 
eIn Typical Trappings—The conve 
tion’s activities were not the only 
of approaching maturity for the org 
ization. Other signposts were the re] 
of progress and plans .at the meet 
indicative of the acquisition during 
cent months of typical trapping: 
the rank-and-file labor movement 

Organizers are traveling in the fe 
and more will be, now that the Chicag 
office is opening and others are plam 

A thoughtfully written magazin 
publication, the Supervisor, app 
monthly. 

e Education Planned—An educa 
department is being set up. Its fun 
will be not only to guide the n 
to practical knowledge, but als 
quaint them with bargaining pro: 
and techniques, and with labor 
tion and its progress. 
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ANOTHER ACHIEVEMENT OF 
POWELL ENGINEERING 


On December 6th, 1942, the complete POWELL 
Line answered every requirement for flow con- 
trol in American industry. But almost overnight 
the mass production of synthetic rubber became 
an immediate and vital necessity. 


Seizures in Court 


Byproducts of government 
take-overs erupt into litigation 
over blacklisting and conduct of 
grike elections by NLRB. 


Government authority to seize and 
operate industrial properties involved in 
labor disputes may be more clearly de- 
jineated when federal courts in San 
Francisco and in the national capital 
come through with judicial determina- 
tions of two recent challenges. 

eBlacklisting Restrained — On the 
Coast, Judge Michael J. Roche has in- 
dicated a belief that some of the powers 
exercised by the government should be 
curbed. He issued a temporary restrain- 
ing order Suspending government sanc- 
tions against an A.F.L. machinist who 
was fired and blacklisted by a Navy- 
operated machine shop for complaining 
that steelworkers were doing machinists’ 
work. 

Whether the order becomes perma- 
nent depends on the forthcoming de- 
fenses of the Navy, the National War 
Labor Board, the War Manpower 
Commission, and the employer (Bodin- 
son Mfg. Co.) to an order that they 
show cause why the job clearance and 
referral sanctions (BW—Aug.26'44,p96) 
should not be lifted. 
¢ Aftermath of Revolt—Martin A. Joos 
is only one of many machinists black- 
listed by the Navy as an aftermath of 
their organized resistance to overtime 
work in 104 San Francisco machine 
shops—the resistance which brought on 
federal seizure (BW—Sep.2’44,p107). 

His attorney, J. H. Sapiro, who also 
is counsel to the union which waged 
the overtime fight, contended that Joos 
was discharged without trial in viola- 
tion of his constitutional rights, that 
the blacklisting amounts to cruel and 
unusual punishment, and that there was 
no legal justification for seizure of the 
plant. 
¢On Lewis’ Flank—In Washington, 
tight southern coal operators, members 
of the Southern Coal Producers Assn., 
turned their legal artillery on the flank 
of John L. Lewis’ drive to enroll mine 
foremen in a subsidiary of his United 
Mine Workers Union. 

The operators asked for an injunction FRANK C. BECKWITH, 
to restrain (1) the National Labor Rela- glean pags 
tions Board from conducting scheduled FRED 0. BOHEN, president of the Meredith 
trike votes among foremen at their ao ee eae 
mines, and (2) NWLB from giving ear GEORGE A. EASTWOOD, president of Armour 
toa number of complaints from groups ee ee ee 


Confronted by new and exacting problems in 
flow control, POWELL Engineering was, as 
always, on the job. This bevel-gear operated, 
class 300-pound, cast alloy steel O. S. & Y. Gate 
Valve is one of the many special designs pro- 
duced by POWELL to meet the emergency. 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


Give yourself this leadership test - 


How many traits 
of the successful leader 
have you? 


Check over the qualities of surcessful leadership proved of 
greatest value to outstanding men of our time, and learn how 
you can develop and strengthen these traits in your personal- 


ity and character. Personal magnetism—directness—poise— 
self-confidence — optimism — tact — progressiveness — per- 
serverance—decisiveness; here are a few of the qualities de- 
termining the outstanding careers of such men as Lloyd 
George, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and Marshall Field. This 
book will show you how to bring out these traits in yourself 
and how to use them advantageously for important executive 


we Just Published! 
The Technique of 
Building Personal Leadership 


In this book, Dr. Laird explores what g« nto 2 = 
ing men of. great personal magne tiem. He ‘ 
that this personality can be ac« juired b you 
he has continually demonstrated with foremen 
cutives and salesmen in hundreds of our large st firms 


See it 10 days’ on approval 
SEND THIS IS McGRAW-HILL COUPON =="; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 
330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C.'18 

rd’s THE TECHNIQUE ,OF RUILDING 


Send Laird’ 
PERSONAL LEADERSHIP for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00, plus few cents 


By “oe A. LAIRD 


239 ges, 
32 wiisleslions, $2.00 


Learn how:— 


chairman of the 
controls difficult 


(Postage paid on cash 


dd, salaniancy employens (BW—Jng, ROBERT F. BLACK, president of White Motor 
12’44,p98). 


° Alaa at Connally-Smith—The in- 
junction petition is a thrust at the Con- 
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oan Lee ggg forced out of business at 
thirty-six, start one of the largest banks 
in the en 


This book gives you the inside story of 32 of 
our outstanding business leaders and how they 
got there in a hurry, and it develops a clear 
path for every man who wishes to climb higher 
and higher in his chosen field. 


postage, or return book postpaid 
orders. ) 


BW-9- 
(Books sent on approval in United States only.) 
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STRAIGHT-GAS 


ey 


only 35% to 40% of total processing time; handling operations 


CAAA 


POWERED 


PHOTO BY LANDESMAN.CLEVELAND HOBBING MACHINE CO. 


anufactured goods are in actual production 


require the remainder. Time is saved, production is speeded 


by the application of modern handling methods . . . 


~“TOWMOTOR 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1221 E. 152ND0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY—SINCE 1919 


| craftsmen and laborers. 


| approval; and that any firm which paid 


nally-Smith War Labor Disput-s 
and its provision for NLRB-cor4\yc+, 
elections as prerequisite to leg: \ 
in wartime. Through such ele 
the past two months, 73 coal ; 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, a1! Ke, 
tucky have been closed by stri 
seized on presidential order 

opened (BW —Sep.9’44,p96). 

It is also a legal maneuver to 
the broadening fight of indus: 
pervisory personnel for collect 
gaining recognition (page 101 
existing NLRB doctrine, foren 
protected by the labor board in 
exercise of their right to organize, | 
the board won’t force their employers tg 
recognize their union (BW—May | 344 


p20). 
CHRISTMAS RULES 


In two decisions looking towz 
Christmas, the National War Lab 
Board has liberalized its seasonal hiring 
procedure to give department store 
better break, and has ruled that Chris 
mas and year-end bonuses may, in gc 
eral, be paid on the same basi 
1943 without prior NWLB approva 

Under the new hiring regulations, 
tailers, who had protested that ¢! 
could not hire sufficient sales, cleri 
and other rush-season help under 
NWLB pay limitation, may now | 
25% of all their Christmas worker 
higher than the minimum rates, wit 
permission to distribute all or any part 
of this percentage among the vari 
job classifications. 

Previously they had been permitted 
to hire at more than the minimum rate 
only 25% of new employees in each 
job classification. 

They also may rehire old employees 
at the same rates paid in_ previous 
years, without respect to the 25% rule 

On bonuses, NWLB added to it 
ruling that an employer may pay 3 
bonus of $25 or less without the board's 


a 


= 


bonuses for the first time in 1943 may 
do so again, on the same basis, provided 
not more than 4% was paid. 


RECRUITING FOR SHIPYARDS 


Because West Coast shipyard work- 
ers are leaving their jobs to go home 
(BW —Sep.23'44,p38) while the Navy 
battle-scarred fighting ships stand idle 
in need of repairs, an intensive drive 
is on in the East to recruit 22,000 


Flying squadrons of shipyard work- 
ers, withdrawn temporarily from their 
jobs, are delivering the appeal direct!) 
to workers in the Pennsylvania, s 
ern New Jersey, and Delaware 
they have recruited more than 10 


+} 
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2,500 workers set as the area’s quota. 
In particular, electricians, machinists, 
ftsmen, caulkers, cranemen, pipefit- 
;s, sheet metalworkers, and ship- 
ights ure sought for work at the Mare 
und, Hunters Point, Puget Sound, 
4 Terminal Island yards. In general, 
be recruitment will not seek to draw 
en from essential industry. 


FEKING VET PROTECTION 


Protection offered under the selective 
vice and G.I. Bill of Rights laws ap- 
yently is luring many selective service 
gistrants in the upper age brackets 
to the armed services. 
Any man having an occupational de- 
ment in a war job or in an essential 
vilian activity may volunteer and, if he 
ses the physical requirements, go into 
earmed forces. 
With V-E Day nearing and the buga- 
s of cutbacks and reconversion idle- 
ss staring workers in the face, numer- 
s skilled employees from plants en- 
yed in war emgores in the New 
ork City area 
ned services. 
During June, July, and August be- 
yeen 5% and 6% of all New Yorkers 
ducted have been more than 30 years 
id, about 85% of them volunteers. 
Under federal law, the volunteers will 
- entitled to demand return, after 
mobilization, to their former jobs. 
ey will also enjoy the educational 
nefits and other broad rights granted 
der the G.I. bill. 


IGHT TO CHANGE HER MIND 


When an employee is fired for re- 
sing to perform work, but changes his 
ind before the job has been filled, 
¢ employer must reinstate him. So 
clared the National Labor Relations 
ord in the case of Irene Johnson, a 
pember of United Steelworkers of 
erica Local 3029 in the mine ma- 
inery plant of Gardner-Denver Co. at 
Denver, Colo. 
In August, 1943, Miss Johnson, in 
omformity with union policy, declined 
b accept reassignment to a vacancy cre- 
ted by resignation of another employee 
h protest against a cut in piecework 
ites. The union persuaded her to apply 
br reinstatement the next day in ful- 
iment of the no-strike pledge, but the 
lanagement refused to reinstate her. 
The board ruled that Miss Johnson 
% within her rights in supporting 
non policy, but that while an em- 
foyer has the right to fire a person 
i0 won’t obey orders, the right ceases 
bexist if the employee reconsiders in 
ne. Reinstatement of Miss Johnson 
th back pay was ordered without 
tjudice to her seniority. 
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@ At the Bedford, Ohio plant of 
Ben Venue Laboratories, producer 
of life-saving Penicillin, every pos- 
sible aide is employed to insure a 
quality product. 


In the sealed room where the mold 
grower contained in sterile flasks 
is innoculated, all dirt is electronic- 
ally precipitated out of the air. In 
addition, as a precaution against 
all air-borne bacteria, HYGEAIRE 
System Units are mounted on the 
walls to throw a zone of ultraviolet 
radiation and protection over the 
entire room. 


Do you have a problem of product 
spoilage caused by air-borne bac- 
teria—or could the quality of your 
product be improved by the use of 
the lethal rays of HYGEAIRE Sys- 
tem distributed to render harmless 
85% of the air-borne germs in any 
room where processing or packing 
is performed? 


And don’t overlook the benefit 
HYGEAIRE System introduces 
wherever it is used — insurance of 
employee health—lower absen- 
teeism due to sickness caused 
by germs. 


Write for more complete information. Ask Graybar Electric Company 
or General Electric Supply Corporation to help you solve these vital 
problems in a scientific manner. Sales offices in all principal cities. 


HYGEAIRE SYSTEM PROTECTS wherever people congregate 


Barracks 

Board Rooms 
Bookkeeping Depts. 
Cafeterias 

Court Rooms 


Dry Cleaning Plants 
Employment Offices 
Executive Offices 
Factories 

Food Processing Plants 
Hospitals 

Hotels 

Invalid Rooms 
Laboratories ~ 


Dairies 
Dormitories 
Drafting Rooms 


Radio Studios 
Reception Rooms 
Restaurants 
Sanatoriums 
School Rooms 
Tool Rooms 
Waiting Rooms 
Wash Rooms 


Laundries 
Lavatories 
Libraries 
Municipal Services 
Nurseries 

Packing Plants 
Passenger Coaches 
Pullmans 
Purchasing Offices 


| 
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PLASTIC TUBING 
fill my needs ? 


We don’t know 


. .. for while each type TuLox tubing has 
its outstanding advantages, each also has 
its limitations. 


We do know that our exclusive process 
enables us to manufacture TuLox from 
many different base resins, in simple or 
complicated cross-sections of micromatic 
dimensions. They can be in color or color- 
less—transparent, translucent or opaque. 


We do know that Tutox has proved . 
itself on the fighting fronts and in indus- 
try—and has taken its well earned place 
as an important material in its own right. 


We do know that Tutox is definitely 
included in the postwar 
plans of many unrelated in- 
dustries. 

Perhaps even yours? 


EXTRUDED PLASTICS, Inc. 


NEW CANAAN AVE., NORWALK 
CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 

IN CANADA: DUPLATE CANADA LTD., 

PLASTIC DIVISION, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


Write for 
TULOX 
end-use 
photos. and 
data sheet 
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WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 4% usual size ~ easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact - provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


M Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


534 N. 22nd St, Milwaukee 3, Wis 


'|Veterans Exempt 


Manpower commission’ s 
decree lets discharged service- 
men shift jobs, detour uses, and 
escape ceiling on hiring. 


Exemption of all veterans of this war 
from manpower controls was announced 
this week by the War Manpower Com- 


mission. 

This means that the veterans will be 
able to switch jobs at will without hay- 
ing to get certificates of availability 
from their last employer, that they will 
| not have to clear through the United 
| States Employment Service, and that 


| they may be hired by any employer re- 


gardless of any ceiling that may have 
been placed on the number of workers 
the employer may keep on his payroll. 
@ Problems Ahead—Whatever problems 
and advantages the new ruling may have 
created for U.S. industry, major head- 
aches could be expected when demobi- 
lization of the armed forces begins with 
the fall of Germany and employers 
have to tackle re-employment on a 
major scale. 

Obligation to re-employ veterans in 
jobs of like seniority, status, and pay— 
as required by the Selective Service & 
Training Act—looms as a source of 
much controversy until the Supreme 
Court has ruled with finality on just 
what this obligation really involves. 

@ Little Discussion—This controversy is 
destined to reach major proportions 


when large numbers of dischar; 
icemen begin knocking at | 
office doors. Meanwhile, there 
paratively little rational discu 
the problem because no employ 
to be depicted as placing obs 
the way of a returning veteran 

Besides, the veterans themsc!] 
not put much pressure on t 
employers thus far. Various sur 
indicated that possibly only hal 
veterans who were employed b: 
war want their old jobs back, } 
nessmen aren’t counting on 
veterans who were not employ: 
induction are taken into acco. 
one in four discharged veterans js jy 
voking the re-employment Provisions 
the selective service act at prescut. 

Present discussion centers around 
paragraph in selective service regulatio 
governing circumstances of 1 employ 
ment. 
@ Points at Issue—Controversial pro 
visions include: 

(1) A returning veteran is entitled 
reinstatement in his former position g 
one of like seniority, status, and pay 
even though such reinstatement neces 
tates the discharge of a nonveteran wit 
greater seniority. 

(2) If upon a veteran’s return frog 
military service, he finds that his em 
ployer has entered into employmen 
agreements with others setting up con 
ditions of employment different fro: 
those which existed at the time the yet 
eran left, the veteran cannot be deprive 
of his re-employment rights by reason 
these agreements. 

(3) In the administration of the act 


Special facilities reflect the welcome most employers extend to returning W2! 
veterans. But big disputes are bound to arise when mass discharges begit. 
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To this Gulf South cane field, the anti-aircraft gunners of 
our combat units may well look for the power to blow the enemy out of the skies. 
For sugar, basic crop of the Gulf South Cradle of Victory, yields 
industrial alcohol for the makers of smokeless powder, 
tried and true Axis killer. And here, in its nativity, cane sugar 
awaits the post-war processor and chemist with numberless 
possibilities for future industrial development, 
after the Victory is ours. 


hy Soule 


ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


Seen See tae Conan A Netural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
DR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
Baton Rouge, Lake Chorles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 


———Won by: 


NLRB Elections Hit a Peak 

National Labor Relations Board 
elections reached a new all-time g 
in the second quarter of 1944, the 
latest for which statistics are avail- 
able. Including those instances in 
which comparison of payroll records 
with union membership cards oper- 
ated in lieu of a formal poll, the 
clections in the April-June period 
totaled 1,224, with 291,374 persons 
participating. 

The three-month period, for sev- 
eral years the most active quarter of 

No. of No Votes 
Elections A.F.L. C.1.O Ind. Union Cast 

OS Eee IAP 76 32 22 8 14 62,270 
(| PS tery ere 24 § 9 3 + 5.421 
Automobile .......... 21 3 15 l 2 4,479 
NS oa eg ss ee 86 37 25 17 7 9,422 
Communications ........... 13 + 2 6 ] 16,590 
Consumer services .......... 17 7 7 0 3 965 
CS iii oi6' 6.4 won 6 0 ees 2 ] 0 0 ] 68 
Electrical equip. ............ 50 10 26 9 5 §,382 
4. Bona ere pen or 14 ] 3 8 2 535 
a ee ee rer i Pee $5 38 27 6 14 9.173 
ee ee ene 5 aad 20 + 8 2 6 2,715 
Oe Ue Orr 114 31 57 10 16 17,704 
RE 5 o5% oathansnee etwas 22 6 8 2 6 6,371 
ee re Ty TS 38 14 19 2 3 2,458 
non, MRE TCO 111 35 59 7 10 22,688 
Metal peo@ucts .. 5.5. ccc suds. 52 18 18 7 9 14,402 
eg, CO OT OCLC 38 14 3 5 16 1,535 
ae lh ee 14 10 0 ] 3 554 
Ceieamte . cuiccec nas deo eeks 47 20 20 + 3 10,921 | 
See ee ee 33 18 4 10 ] 5,612 
eee ee 34 6 21 + 3 4,247 
Printing, publishing ......... 30 16 5 3 6 2,540 
Public utilities ............. 31 15 8 2 6 7,413 
Bee ee eee 26 8 9 1 8 5,100 
a ee 9 ] 7 1 0 3,019 
Shipbuilding ..............% 45 17 16 6 6 32,885 
BR. -xnchabeudounann ss 12 1 7 2 2 3,205 
| RP er ee 30 13 9 1 7 6,067 
0 a a ae so 46 11 ] 3 14 18,598 
ON one cokudenatooels « 4 0 3 0 ] 1.117 
‘Wemmepentetion. .......6..- 465 om 17 2 9 0 6 1,180 
i oe ee 10 4 5 1 0 313 
Wholesale trade ............ 30 11 7 2 10 667 
Miscellaneous .... i es 23 9 12 0 2 2,758 

eee ee 1,224 425 468 134 197 291,374 


the year, saw gains for A.F.L. and 
independent unions, and a small de- 
crease for C.1.0. unions compared 
with election results in the preceding 
quarter and the same quarter of 1943. 

A breakdown of figures from the 
NLRB shows that A.F.L. participated 
in 612 elections and won 425 elec- 
tions; C.1.0. won 468 out of 683; 
independent unions won 134 out of 
234. Unions were rejected in 197 
elections. 

Results by industries show: 


the selective service system takes the 
position that the seniority of a person 
in the service accumulates during such 
service to the same extent and in the 
same manner as if such person had re- 
mained in continuous employment. 
@ Union Complications—Taken _ to- 
gether, the three provisions might mean 
that an employer would be compelled 
to discharge some unusually well-quali- 
fied employees with a great deal of sen- 
iority to make room for veterans who 
might have to be given seniority credit 
beyond their ability. 

And, if these actions come into con- 
flict with established union agreements, 


the employer could find himself con- 
fronted with labor trouble during crit- 
ical reconversion operations. 

Selective service officials responsible 
for these interpretations insist that such 
seniority tangles will be rare events. In 
most cases, they believe, the veterans 
who want to will be returned to their 
old jobs with little difficulty. But, if 
tangles do develop, these officials insist 
that they cannot do anything about 
them because of the language of the 
law. 

e@ Court Tests Begin—Some test cases 
are now beginning to reach the federal 
courts, 


An action has been filed in ( eye), 
over proper interpretation of the , 
biguous “equal seniority” cla 

A veteran, Lt. Kenneth ( 
son, was formerly employe: 
D. & C. Navigation Co. of | 
as a freight solicitor, at $185 
He had held that job for five \ 
to his induction, having been 
to it from the position of rat: 

a lower salary. 

On his discharge, the comp.iy 
ing no freight solicitor job oper, of, 
Robertson the position of night » 
clerk at a salary of $200 a mouth, g 
turned it down, claiming that, un 
the equal seniority clause, he wa; 
titled to a job at least equal to his; 
mer job in responsibility. ‘I hic 
pany contends that it has done all ¢ 
is required of it under the clause | 
offering Robertson a higher salary th; 
he was making when he was inducte 

The case has been referred to 4 
U. S. district attorney’s office by Ri 
ertson’s draft board. 

@ No Loopholes—A federal _apped 
court in Philadelphia has warned « 
ployers there can be no loopholes in ¢ 
selective service act concerning rehin 
of servicemen for their original po 
tions, whether as executive or co1 
laborer. This court reversed a low 
judge who had ruled that Dr. Alber! 
Kay of Perth Amboy, N. J., former me 
ical director of the General Cable C 
was not an “employee” in the ordinz 
meaning of the term, because he had 
private practice. 

The appeals court held that th 
cable eompany’s attorneys’ arguien 
that Dr. Kay was an “independent 
tractor” was “quibbling.” 

@ Other Problems—There are a numb 
of other touchy problems  involvir 
veterans and their jobs: 

The man who had no job before g 

ing into service has no re-employmed 
rights, although he may receive une: 
ployment compensation under the G | 
Bill of Rights. An agreement betwe 
the A.F.L. and C.1.O. and the Vetera 
of Foreign Wars (BW —Jul.29'44,' 
proposes that veterans be given scenic 
ity credit for time in service even if the 
never worked before. 
e Business Changes—Another proble 
is created by the employer who 
changed his business several times sin 
the draft started. 

Thus, a manufacturer of civilia 
goods before the war who converted 
a war line after Pearl Harbor, then ¢ 
perienced a cutback and a shift to 
other line, and finally converted to 
different peace item than he made 
fore the war conceivably might refu 
re-employment to his former employ¢4 
on the ground the old job no long 
exists, 
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Peace terms for Germany are going to be harsh, but there is still no commit- 
ment among the United Nations to partition the country into small states. 

You can also ignore reports that the Reich is going to be reduced to a 
country of small farmers. 

Moscow has already said that Russia will occupy Poland up to the old 
Curzon Line, and that the Poles will be compensated with a slice of eastern 
Germany. This means that Germany will lose its “little Ruhr,” in Silesia. 

But Germany's 60,000,000 people accounted for one-half of Europe's 
foreign trade before the war, and neighboring countries will resist any drastic 
proposals that would destroy German industry because of the repercussions 
such a move would have on their own economies. 

s 
Problem of the United Nations now is to draw up some realistic scheme to 
control Reich industry without forcing Germany into economic chaos. 

So far, only Russia has made concrete, long-term plans. 

Moscow wants to form large labor battalions of Germans who will help 
rebuild devastated Soviet cities and harvest badly needed crops. Alert to the 
need of re-educating Nazi youth, it is specifying boys and young men. 

Some estimates of the number of workers likely to be demanded in this 
Soviet scheme for human reparations run as high as 4,000,000. 

In contrast, the U. S. and the nations of western Europe fear unemploy- 
ment in their own countries if they demand any important volume of repara- 
tions—"‘human”’ or “‘in-kind’’—from the Axis. 

. 
Moscow’s confidence and independence in handling settlements throughout 
eastern Europe should be followed closely. 

The reparations agreements with Finland and Rumania (calling—in 
addition to other concessions—for payment of $300,000,000 by each) will 
soon be reduced to specific products needed for Russian rehabilitation. Gold 
or foreign exchange is not likely to be used by either country in settling its 
accounts with Moscow. 

Look for the breakup of all big estates in eastern Europe (especially watch 
Poland, Rumania, and Hungary). This is one of Russia’s objectives in demand- 
ing governments friendly to Moscow. 

But don’t look for the abolition of private ownership—either of indus- 
try or of agriculture. That may follow, but it will not be enforced now. 

And don’t be surprised if some proposal comes from new governments 
in Bulgaria or Yugoslavia that the two countries merge into a Slavic customs 
union which, ultimately, will grow—to the alarm of Greece and Turkey— 
into a single Slavic state astride the Danube and facing the Adriatic. 

. 
Don’t miss the significance of several recent developments in the Pacific. 

Washington is insisting on a political cleanup in China. 

When the last of the advance air bases from which Japan was being 
bombed had to be abandoned because of the lack of defending Chinese 
troops, the U. S. demanded that Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists stop 
feuding and send their best troops against the Nipponese. 

Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley is remaining in Chungking to see that 
Washington’s demands are carried out. 

7 
To make the move politically feasible for the Generalissimo, Donald Nelson 
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agreed that the U. S. would send some consumers’ goods to inflation-pinched 
Chungking. 

U.S. military officials protested that the over-the-hump airline from 
India could carry only 15,000 tons a month and that all of this was needed 
for military supplies, but Nelson won because of the need of keeping Chiang 
in power (BW—Feb. 12'44,p39). 

However, the capitulation emphasizes the need for speed in winning 
back the Philippines and an Allied foothold on the south China coast. 

The Philippines will provide bases, easily supplied with fuel and muni- 
tions, for bombing Japan. 

Danger of a political collapse in China will continue until the Allies 
liberate at least one major port and pour supplies—both military and civilian 
—into the country. 

7 
Washington's aid to Chungking will not be confined to temporary relief. 

You can look for the announcement by China of a long-term program of 
industrialization which will be immediately supported by Washington. 

Basic outline is the 20-year-old Sun Yat-sen plan recently brought up to 
date by young Chinese engineers and economists, and reduced to a series of 
five-year-plans (BW—Feb.5’44,p111). 

. 
Key to the whole project is a modern system of transportation, including 
100,000 miles of railroad, and 1,000,000 miles of highway. 

Army engineers are already checking this program. Equipment specifi- 
cations will be rushed for the parts they approve so that work can begin 
under Army supervision on some of the basic sections of the program as soon 
as liberating Allied forces reach the China coast. 

* 
Despite Washington's delays in drawing up a program for returning trade 
to private channels (BW—Sep.23’44,p111), export opportunities are devel- 
oping rapidly. 

Mexico, following the launching of a vast railroad modernization pro- 
gram (page 113), is now working on a ten-year, $60,000,000 electrification 
program intended to bring electricity to every Mexican town with 1,500 or 
more inhabitants. About $3,000,000 of equipment will be imported annually. 

° 


Brazil, anticipating a postwar tourist boom, has just enacted legislation 
encouraging large-scale hotel construction. 

New hotels built in the next five years will be exempt for five years 
from federal, state, and municipal taxes on buildings, and for ten years from 
taxes on the hotel business. 

Tip to foreign equipment suppliers: All building materials may be 
imported duty-free provided no similar items are manufactured in Brazil. 

Plans are already completed for a $5,000,000 40-story hotel in Rio de 
Janeiro, and a 500-apartment luxury hotel at famous Copacabana Beach. 

7 
When Canada’s new Export Credits Act (BW—Aug.5'44,p116) comes into 
force, the Czechoslovak government-in-exile may be the first beneficiary. 
The Czechs have already laid their cards on the table in Ottawa, presented 
an order list and specific plans for payment. Their chief needs: wheat, other 
foods, a lot of metals. 
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ail Orders Surge 


Foreign missions flood 
S, with equipment purchases. 
sid to Mexico sets pattern for 
ong-range rehabilitation. 


Huge orders for railroad equipment 
ze being placed in the United States, 
ond numerous foreign railroad missions 
re arriving with long shopping lists of 
requirements to be filled in the next two 
or three years. 
¢ Orders Pour In—France is in the lime- 
light this weck with bids for 1,500 loco- 
motives and parts for 10,000 cars (BW— 
Sep.23'44,p112). The business will 
amount to at least $200,000,000. Portu- 
sal, well stocked with dollar exchange, 
rushed into the market several weeks 
ago with an order for 22 steam locomo- 
tives. 

Brazil touched off a big rail equip- 
ment buying program with orders for 
eight steam locomotives, and is now 
shopping for specialized equipment for 
several lines. 
¢Nelson to Report—China’s demands 
won't be revealed until Donald Nelson 
makes his report to President Roosevelt, 


but transportation is known to top the 
list of requirements of China’s industrial 
planners (BW—Feb.5’44,p111), and big 
orders are expected as soon as Chinese 
ports are liberated and ready to handle 
the supplies. 

The bulk of the business from western 
Europe is likely to be placed in the next 
six months because most of the coun- 
tries will buy only what is required to 
get their railroads in operation on mini- 
mum schedules. Beyond this, replace- 
ments will be filled at home as a part of 
each country’s industrial rehabilitation 
program. 7 

But in Latin America and the Orient, 
orders are expected to continue for 
many years if wartime plans for the de- 
velopment of these countries are carried 
out. 

e In the Lead—Mexico is taking the lead 
in this longer-range development pro- 
gram. Delivery last week of 15 diesel 
locomotives built by American Locomo- 
tive Co. and the General Electric Co. 
was merely the initial step in a $54,000,- 
000 railroad rehabilitation program of 
the Mexican government railway system. 

The Mexican deal sets an interesting 
pattern of technical assistance, co- 
operative aid in planning, and priority 
handling of delivery and financing which 
may be repeated with other countries. 
e Help From U S.—During the war, the 
United States has been quietly and ef- 
ficiently laying plans for the model de- 
velopment of Mexico’s railroads—pri- 


marily as an emergency war measure, 
but not unmindful of the long-range 
needs of the country and its people and 
their close economic relations with the 
U.S. 

The achievements of the U.S. rail 
way mission in Mexico may well serve as 
a blueprint for future American aid to 
other nations. The mission followed a 
crisis in transport, of still unpublicize 
dimensions, in the falf of 1942. The 
crisis threatened U. S. war industries d« 
pendent upon the steady flow of stra 
tegic materials from the South. 
eExperienced Hand—The American 
Assn. of Railroads recommended Oliver 
M. Stevens, 40 years a railroader and 
president of American Refrigerator 
Transit Co. (a Missouri Pacific R.R. sub 
sidiary), to head the American mission 
dispatched by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Stevens made a speedy tour of th« 
Mexican lines, returned to the U.S. to 
assemble a staff of 50 technical assist 
ants, and set up headquarters for the 
mission in Mexico City. He was given a 
budget of $8,000,000. 

Last month, after nearly two years of 
work, Stevens turned over the reins to 
his first lieutenant, Elliot P. Vandercook 
of the Southern Pacific, and retumed to 
the United States. 

@ Overhauling Needed—When the mis 
sion surveyed the needs of the govern- 
ment-owned and union-operated Mexi- 
can railways, it was evident that an al- 


Besides big wartime deliveries of U.S. 
rail equipment, Russia gets such 
accessories as General Electric’s power 
train (below) to supply current in dev- 
astated areas. And helping hold down 
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immediate needs in western Europe 
is the Allied airmen’s system of hit- 
ting only enough cars to stop enemy- 
operated trains (right)—thus saving 
rolling stock for future use. 


As head of the U.S. railway mission. 


in Mexico City, Oliver M. Stevens, 
president of American Refrigerator 
Transit Co., recently completed al- 
most two years of work —to steam 
up the railroads south of the border. 


most total reorganization was 


plan 


needed. 

In Mexico, as in many another Latin- 
American country, railway equipment 
dates to the 9 of original railroad de- 


velopment, and shop methods and oper- 
ating techniques are keyed to the equip- 
ment. For at least 30 years, the railways 
have had inadequate material and tech 
nical assistance, 

The achievements of the last two 

years, during which the American mis- 
sion has worked closely with apd te- 
ceived the full cooperation of Mexican 
government and railroad officials, have 
been remarkable; but they are merely 
the beginning of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram needed to modernize the nation’s 
rail system. 
@ Survey Made—In these two years, the 
Stevens mission made a complete survey 
and laid plans in full detail for every de- 
partment, branch, and phase of Mexican 
railway operations, designed especially 
to fit Mexican needs ‘ed cepeaiay. The 
mission covered everything from the 
routing of office forms to the moderniz- 
ing of a round house. Its recommenda- 
tions and actual blueprints fill dozens of 
volumes, cover years of future develop- 
ment. The mission envisages the con- 
tinued assistance of U. S. technicians in 
the carrying out of the development 
plan. The training of at least 5,000 Mex- 
ican workmen in American railway 
methods js recommended. 

During the last two years some 50,000 
Mexicans have been working for U. S. 
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rail lines learning new techniques and 
standards. 

e@ Foundries Reconditioned—The na- 
tional railroads had nine foundries two 
years ago. Five of these have been re- 
conditioned and enlarged, the others 
shut down. The time and cost entailed 
in the repair of locomotives and cars 
has been drastically reduced, and the 
efficiency of shop workers raised. The 
mission received full cooperation from 
the railway workers’ union. 

Collection and utilization of scrap— 
an innovation—has resulted in substan- 
tial savings. The San Luis Potosi 
reclamation plant, for instance, took 250 
tons of scrap and converted it to rails, 
switch sets, spikes, wedges, and other 
necessary parts. 

Frogs with a 15-year useful life, simi- 

lar to those made in the U.S., are now 
produced by the Aguascalientes plant 
which formerly made frogs of one-fifth 
the durability. 
e Shop Work Speeded—A machine in- 
iat | by one of the Mexican shop 
workers enables three men to straighten 
150 rails in eight hours. The depart- 
ment making accessories for switch sets 
turns out two complete sets daily. 

During the war the U.S. has aided 

Mexico with the continuation of rail- 
road building essential to the national 
economy—extending one line to reach 
the Pacific, another to Lower California, 
and a third to Yucatan (BW—Mar.18 
"44,p114). 
e Budget Holding Out—Although 
Washington originally contemplated 
spending vast sums on Mexican rail re- 
habilitation, the Mexican government 
has stepped in to finance major pur- 
chases, and the $8,000,000 budget of 
the mission has been only half ex- 
pended. 

Washington economists, viewing the 
vast needs of foreign countries for up- 
to-date engineering and scientific data 
and technical guidance, can cite the 
Mexican experiment as a blueprint for 
American operations elsewhere after the 
armistice. It refutes the argument that 
American aid must involve large finan- 
cial commitments—although this may 
sometimes help. 


BOOST GASOGENE SALES 


French and Brazilian interests are 
making a play for the gasogene market 
of South and Central America. 

Believing that, for many years, the 
lack of transportation in the huge Ama- 
zon basin and in much of Central Amer- 
ica will continue to make the transporta- 
tion of gasoline so expensive that it 
will retard the use of the gasoline en- 
gine, a Brazilian-French company is 
making a bid for the sale of special 
equipment which makes it possible to 


use charcoal in place of gas ine 
motor fuel. 

Executives of Sociedad 1) dust, 
Brasileira dos Gasogenios of tio 
Janeiro are organizing a demo). -trat, 
trip from Rio to New York, sino 
standard automobile equippe y, 
Gohin-Poulenc attachments ming 
possible to use charcoal as fue! for 4 
trip. 


Mexico Steps Oy 


New corporations in fir 
half of 1944 number 293. Thi, 
teen are tax-exempt because, 
their importance to the econom 


MEXICO, D. F.—During the fg 
six months of this year, 293 new q 
porations were registered in Meri 
with a stated capitalization of $7,62) 
000. Thirteen of these, deemed of gp 
cial importance to the economy, we 
granted tax exemption. 
© Largest Listed—The fields of the tg 
largest in this special category, with the 
capitalization, are: 

SO ee eee Te 
Tee 140,00 
ee 20, 
8 aes 20,00 
Office machines....... 100, 
2 Er re ere 20,00 
Dehydrated foods........... 10,00 
SRY ep 10,00 
gS ees oer 10,00 
Fire extinguishers 5,00 

Federal officials assert that most o 
the small outfits plan to test the potea 
tials of the Mexican market and expan 
later, if results warrant, rather 
launch overambitious projects whid 
might fold for lack of demand. 

Other firms registered with the go 
emment, capitalized at $4,540,001 
cover the following range of enterprix 

No. of 
firms 
Chemicals, drugs.... 46 
Textiles 50 
Paper, boxes ....... 7 
Shoes, leather goods. . 
Lumber, furniture .. 
Metal products 
Building materials .. . 


Capi 
$808.0 
652,0 
379.0 
240,00 
213,00 
340,00 
133,00 
1,776,00 


* Including beverages, electrical materials 
appliances, candy, soap, stoves. 


FILIPINOS PREPARE 


Plans are getting under way for tf 
reestablishment of business relatiot 
with the Philippines as soon as 
are liberated (BW-—Sep.9’44,p1 13). 

The Philippine Chamber of Com 
merce of America has just been orgat 
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“# Who'll help a hero home ? 


g YOU will—if you’ll just go easy on non-essential traveling. 
That will leave more Pullman beds for those who really need them. 
For civilians on war jobs. For soldiers going home before they go abroad. 


Ou And for soldiers coming home—with rainbows on their chests. 

“a * Buy More War Bonds and Help All Our Heroes Home * 
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134,00 
140.004 
20,00 
20.0 | 

100, 

20,0 
10,00 
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organ Pp J I @ For more than 80 years the greatest name in passenger transportation— 
i | MA now carrying out mass troop movements with half its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying 
», 19 more passengers in the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 
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The new VENUS Fountain Pen has every 
essential writing feature of pens costing 
twice asmuch—p/us the VENUS Guarantee. 
Genuine 14 Karat gold point, iridium- 
tipped. Smartly styled and perfectly bal- 
anced. Quick starting and velvet- 
s-m-o-o-t-h writing. Yet the new VENUS 


Fountain Pen costs only $350. 


American Pencit Company, New Yorx 
Makers of the famous Venus Pencils 


VENUS 


ized, with headquarters at 519 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco. 

Membership so far is made up of 
Filipinos from West Coast states, Alaska, 
and Hawaii, but branches will be organ- 
ized in industrial centers in other parts 
of the U. S., through which information 
necessary for the reestablishment of 
trade will be channeled. 


CANADA 


Bars to Go Down 


Howe reiterates Gordon’s 
pledge to scrap war controls on 
business when Hitler falls—and 
he goes a step further. 


OTTAWA—Miunitions Minister 
C. D. Howe is ready to tell Canadian 
industry and business that the moment 
Europe is free of Hitler they will be 
free of war controls. 

Tagged for prompt liquidation are 
controls over supply and use of mate- 
rials except those in which shortages 
are severe—tin and lumber, for instance 
—and subsidiary controls over transporta- 
tion, electric power, equipment, and 
services. 
© Before V-E Day—To speed industrial 
liberation and reconversion, some con- 
trols will be dropped before Germany 
surrenders. For example, the aircraft in- 
dustry may be told to go on its own. 
Also, the War Industries Control Board 
of Howe’s Munitions & Supply Dept. is 
re-examining stockpiles, and will release 
taw materials for any use manufacturers 
may want to make of them. 

Following the Quebec conference, 

control chiefs are promising a cutback 
in war production of at least 50%. 
Ottawa has learned that the U.S. wants 
to keep output for the Pacific war in 
its own hands. 
@ New Cars Quickly—Preparing for re- 
lease from controls, General Motors 6f 
Canada has announced that new cars 
will be ready four to six months after 
it gets a go-ahead. G.M. and Ford of 
Canada will spend many millions on 
wt and plant extension between 
now and then. 

Washing out of basic controls will be 
a mandate to Donald Gordon, chair- 
man of the Wartime Prices & Trade 
Board, to drop further end-use restric- 
tions. A fortnight ago, a handful of 
WPTB orders were revoked (BW —Sep. 
16'44,p116). 

e Frills to Return, But—Compulsory 
standardization and simplifications will 
also go, and some industries and trades 


are uneasy about this part of the 
gram. These controls were ; 
to ease the squeeze between ri 
and price ceilings. Now, alth: 
and diversification will be | 
price ceilings are to be held. 
Another fight is in the o! 
allocation of new production 
domestic and export market: 
James MacKinnon’s rejuvenat 
& Commerce Dept. is pulling | 
goods it can get for prewar fo 
tomers and new prospects. ( 
his claims, Donald Gordon 
supply organization is seeking ¢) 
pent-up civilian demand in 
election period in Canada. 
© Budget Governs—But MacKinnon 
given the odds. Ottawa’s entire post 
program centers on top production 
sustain national income to : Ipport 
$1,500,000,000 budget for social sec 
ity subsidies, reconstruction, and tr 
promotion. Maximum exports are 
must in that program. 
Allocations will be determined 
Ottawa’s Export Board, largely do; 


° mn. da. Until then : 
MORE AND MORE 
SHELLS FROM CANADA! 


ae 


WHEAT PROMOTION 


A propaganda leaflet that dramatiz 
Canada’s war effort is designed to ber 
Nazi morale and do some spadewo 
for the Dominion’s postwar trade wit 
Europe. Translation of the circul 
(above) fired at German troops 
25-Ib. smoke shells reveals Canadi 
interest in selling wheat overseas. T 
would relieve Canada of a surpl 
commodity and Europe of its unect 
nomical subsidies for wheat. 
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the 


ted by Trade & Commerce. But on 


— this board also sit Gordon’s WPTB 
‘}, (,gmen, Munitions & Supply spokesmen, 
mitts and United Nations Relief & Rehabili- 
“BB ition Administration claimants. 
2 ogg e Some Quotas Set—Some allocations 
tye for 1945 have already been made. Motor 
Lins tucks for export will be about 45% of 
Tru 193740 average shipments. The quota 
- al] qi for electric stoves is 10,000, more than 
con 50% of average sales before the war. 
stew Canadian industry knows that even 
civiliqaam when controls come off, many essential 
) sata materials will remain scarce. It sees 
- cru automobile factories grabbing most of 
the steel sheet. No copper tubing is in 
non fq sight. : 
post ¢in a Squeeze—Textile mills are in a 
‘tion gg special squeeze. While foreign markets 
pportiam ae crying for supplies, domestic short- 
1] seciim ages remain acute. Britain has refused 
id tng cotton yarn, and the U.S. threatens to 
are a cut allowances 50%. UNRRA has also 
bid for Canadian textiles. 
ned When the cutback comes, National 
» dog Selective Service will revise labor pri- 


orities. Those of war industries will be 
adjusted according to essentiality of 
their civilian product. But they will not 
be subject to compulsory transfer of 
workers. Effect of revision will be re- 
stricted to giving workers new jobs. 


TO PROMOTE ARCTIC 


Canadian and American businessmen 
and government officials have estab- 
lished an Arctic Institute of North 
America. 

Wartime developments in Canada’s 
northwest and in Alaska have contrib- 
uted to the interest in postwar develop- 
ment of Arctic regions. The new insti- 
tute will study aerial and land com- 
munications problems, the development 
of resources, wild life resources, and the 
future of native populations. 

A twelve-man board has been ap- 
pointed, evenly divided between the 
U.S. and Canada. Maj. R. F. Flint 
and Dr. L. M. Gould of the National 
Research Council and Dr. E. M. Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth (representing the 
U. S.) and Dr. H. L. Keenleyside of 
Canada’s Dept. of External Affairs will 
serve for three years. 

Members with shorter terms repre- 
sent the Hudson’s Bay Co., Sun Life 
Insurance Co., U.S. Geological Survey, 
Canada’s Dept. of Mines & Resources, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, and the Institute of 
Current World Affairs, New York. Dr. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, noted Arctic 
explorer, is also a member. 

In January, 1943, Washington and 
Ottawa created the U.S Canadian 
North Pacific Planning Project, de- 
signed to study problems of the Arctic 
at the diplomatic level. 
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Shift Your Business 
into wane * Gear 


Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of your organiza- 
tion. Reports are made—questions asked 
and answered—without a man leavin 
his desk, without a moment wast 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower. 

The “‘inter-com’’ system selected by the 

U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 

Write for FREE booklet “L-18” 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 
Back the Attack—Buy More War Bonds! 


THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 74) 


This week's biggest market news was 
War Food Admunistration’s announce- 
ment of a program designed to assure 
producers of ful parity prices for their 
1944 wheat and cotton crops (page 9). 
@ Trading Active—This stirred up fev- 
erish trading activity in all commodity 
futures trading on Monday, and by the 
time such markets had closed, wheat, 
oats, and rye had soared to the full limit 
of the 5¢-a-bushel advance permitted in 
any one day’s — Corn performed 
almost as spectacu arly, and _ cotton, 
which shot up the $5 limit at one time, 
closed at $3.05 to $4.75 a bale higher. 

Stock traders were quick to reach the 
belief that further boosts in farm prices, 
coupled with possible ae, bs 
the Little Steel formula (pa 
might lead to an ascending by of 
nation’s entire price structure, and the 
stock market wasted no time in taking 
its cue from the action of commodities. 
@ Rallied by Rail Reports—Of consid- 
erable influence, too, were the many 
rumors floating around about the huge 
French and Russian rail equipment or- 
ders soon to be placed here (page 113), 
and these factors engendered on Mon- 
day one of the sharpest and broadest 
price rallics experienced on the New 
York Stock Exchange for some wecks. 

Monday’s rally wasn’t led by the 
“cats and dogs” which played such a 
prominent place in trading carlier this 
year. Instead, all sections of the list 
participated in the move. 

However, since Monday the commod- 
ity markets have been disclosing the 
effects of profit-taking, and their casier 


tendencies have brought an abrupt 
to the rally in stock values. 

@ Reaction Incomplete?—This ab: 
of any strength of its own has a 
caused many students of the stock 
ket to doubt that the reaction from 
July highs has been completed. 
result of the quick disappearanc: 
Monday’s exuberance, these student 
again suggesting extreme selectivity 
caution in market purchases, 
though they continue to feel that | 
longer-range outlook is bullish. 

Wall Street’s new issues market con 
tinucs busy, and indications point to thx 
maintenance of high operating levels for 
weeks to come, since in the last ten 
days many new offerings have come i 
sight, including a $100,000,000 Ameri. 
can Tobacco Co. financing operat 

However, there are signs that some re- 
cent offerings are proving sticky jobs, 
and it is now noticeable that bids re. 
corded for as many as six of the groups 
of issues brought out in the last month 
or so have slumped in the over-th 
counter market. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...125.6 124.8 126.5 
Railroad .... 7 40.2 41.2 
Utility ; 54.7 55.9 
Bonds 
Industrial ...119.8 120.2 120.8 
Railroad ....107.3 107.1 106.9 
Utility 116.9 1164 116.4 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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HE TRADING POST Pfs enasonerhing | 


ba 


sid for Veterans 


Demobilization is no longer an aca- 
mic matter. Thousands’ have already 
en released from service and the pro- 
am will increase enormously the min- 
te Germany is defeated. 

The need for help in getting vet- 
ans out of uniform and back into 


of California’s major cities were in- 
formed that two-word cities were being 
discriminated against and they prom- 
ised to do something about it, but at 
last reports Western Union still held 
firm with: “We regret that we are un- 
able to recognize any sound basis for 
transmitting and countin the names 
of political or seodsabieel subdivisions 


‘ 


“It saves as much 

proportionately when 
__ multiplying small figures 
., like 37 hrs.x.95=35.15, 


; NEW about 
\ MARCHANT / 


_ as it does when 
' handling large 


ilian activities has been recognized in 
ymerous laws passed by Congress and 
various community plans to aid re- 
ming servicemen. 

One of the most thorough commu- 
ity plans that I know was worked out 
1. Cattaraugus County and Olean, 
.Y., by an advisory committee on 
bostwar veteran employment of the 
ommittee for Economic og penaty 
A questionnaire was sent to all mem- 
hers of the armed forces from the 
unty to determine, as far as possible, 
heir postwar plans and aspirations. 
very questionnaire returned will re- 


other than the way in which names are 
normally written.’ 

Had city agra of earlier genera- 
tions been able to foresee the develop- | | 
ment of the telegraph, they might have | | 
given more careful consideration to the 
names adopted. Fa 

Walla Walla might have been just | |* 
plain Walla. We might not have had re 
Salt Lake City as a neighbor of Ogden; i 
Oklahoma City vying with Tulsa; Fort | f 
Worth as a rival of Dallas; or San Fran- | ; 
cisco across the bay from Oakland. ha 

Press associations long ago adopted a | 4 
series of two-letter codes for the names 


‘ive a oa reply, accompanied by 
pamphlet containing a review of the 
principal laws — in the interest of 
vicemen and women up to Aug. 15, 
944, together with names, addresses, 
nd a summary of the functions of the 
arious Official and community organ- 
ations to which the veteran may turn 
vhen he returns home. 
The War Dept. gives to men and 
women on discharge or release from 
ctive service a booklet covering such 
opics as mustering-out Pay, employ- 
ent, vocational training, hospitaliza- 
ion, and legal aid. But these booklets 
ye not provided until the time of dis- 
harge and, naturally, they do not bring 
¢ information down to the commu- 
ity level, to the names and addresses 
hat the uniformed man or woman knew 
before going into the service. 

The Olean project may be suggestive 
0 other communities that would make 
heir programs more effective. 


One Word—Or Two? 


A few months ago Western Union 
evised its rate schedule to provide that 
ames of cities composed of two words 
henceforth should be coynted, in fig- 
ing tolls, as two words. This change 
passed unnoticed in most of the nation 
ut caused a flurry of excitement in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, both in the 
vo-word class. 

San Francisco officials and civic lead- 
's appealed to the state’s rate regulatory 
body, which dismissed the plea because 
bf lack of jurisdiction. 

Congressional delegates from both 
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of cities served. Thus, it doesn’t take 
any more effort to send KX, meaning 
Kansas City, than it does to send CX, 
for Chicago. But community pride, and 
historical significance of some names, 
are too great to permit adoption of 
any such scheme merely to knock a 
cent or two off the cost of a wire. 

Angelenos and those who send tele- 
grams referring to Los Angeles may now 
be happy that the name of that com- 
munity has already been considerably 
shortened. The present name is a con- 
traction of “Nuestra Senora, la Reina de 
los Angeles,” which is Spanish for “Our 
Lady, Queen of the Angels.” 

San Franciscans may complain of 
discrimination, but I wonder whether 
they really feel strangly enough on the 
subject to approve a alin that might 
easily suggest itself to a stranger: Can it 
be they’d stand for “Frisco”? 


Cannon and Gunn 


You may have heard about the “tal- 
ent scout from Hollywood” who turned 
out to be an employment representative 
for a West Coast shipbuilder, once he 
had his handsome, healthy, and ambi- 
tious recruits safely signed to contracts 
and aboard a coast-bound train. 

Boeing Aircraft Co. employs no such 
subtle measures in its nationwide cam- 
paign for men and women to build the 
Superfortress. It goes right out after 
workers with Cannon and Gunn. 

Grover Cannon is southeastern re- 
gional ee for the firm. His 
aide in the current recruiting drive is 
Ralph E. Gunn. 


“Yes, 500 of these multiplications 
per hour is standard with us... 
including copying answers. This 


is no high-pressure spurt . . . for 


the time includes allowance for | 


contingencies.” 


@ “It’s easy to make 
standard time with 
my Marchant 

| ...and without 
decimal-point 

_} troubles, too!" fs 


SHLENT-SPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


THE TREND 


WHAT V-E DAY MEANS IN TERMS OF JOBS 


With the cutbacks due after victory in Europe becom- 
ing measurable and answers being supplied for ques- 
tions as to what will happen to WPB controls, contract 
termination, and surplus disposal, businessmen, econo- 
mists, and officials should now be seeking perspective on 
the vast changes about to develop in the economy. 

Forecasts of variables can be cast either in terms of 
national income, or, perhaps more importantly, in terms 
of manpower—employment and unemployment. 


® On one side of the balance sheet is the fact that most 
of our six to seven million “extra” members of the 
wartime labor force—youngsters, women, older persons— 
will withdraw to normal pursuits in the course of the 
first couple of years of peace; and average hours of 
work in forty million nonfarm jobs, which have risen 
an average of at least 10% since 1940, will come down 
again. On the other side, we should see the impending 
demobilization of most of the 114 million persons in 
our armed forces, and note that in the next two years 
we shall have over one million youngsters reaching work- 
ing age. On balance the influx of around ten million 
jobseekers should be almost, but not quite, offset by 
withdrawals from the labor force and by shorter hours. 

In addition, of course, there will be cutbacks in indus- 
tries on one side, reconversion on the other; and employ- 
ment in the economy as a whole will depend on how 
the latter stacks up against the former. Almost ten 
million workers are employed on munitions, and will 
be directly hit by the V-E Day cutback. Perhaps five 
million more are in government war work, transporta- 
tion, mining, producing food or clothing, or similar 
lines which will be required for a reconverted economy. 

Spread over a year, a 40% cutback of war work 
would release four million workers directly and perhaps 
one million more indirectly; and over two million serv- 
icemen might be demobilized. The other side of that 
balance sheet is harder to figure, but over a million work- 
ers might be expected to withdraw from the labor 
market, shorter hours might open up over a million more 
jobs, and, after a year, reconversion might absorb half the 
munitions cutback, accounting for two million jobs. 
Unemployment, now at one million, would then increase 
by less than three million. 


@ Now, in the first three months after V-E Day, fully 
three-fourths of the 40% cutback may take effect—a 
release of three million workers. However, there will 
very likely be at first only a slight decline in “indirect” 
war lines, and, probably, no demobilization of soldiers. 
On the other hand, though working hours might shorten 
enough in this period to account for a half million jobs, 
we could expect few housewives, say, to quit the job 


market before exhausting unemployment benefi:s; a 
reconversion—aside from such cases as textiles or tiuc 
would have hardly passed the technological chanze-oyg 
stage. All in all, then, unemployment might tise } 
two million or a bit more, from one million now 

In short, the prospect is for industrial cutbacks 4 
increase unemployment immediately—though not ty 
sharply. Thereafter, the opposing factors of demobilix 
tion of the armed forces and what one might cj 
demobilization of the civilian labor force (retirement 
and shorter hours) will more or less offset each other g 
time goes on. But a difficult period will follow Japay' 
defeat when discharges will accelerate quickly. 

And some increase in unemployment should be looked 
for as an inevitable accompaniment of the tremendoy 
volume of shifting from war to peace jobs. 


eIn such forecasting of manpower changes, it is, of 
course, necessary to assume that there will be markets 
for our reconverting industries and that demand wil 
be sufficient to sustain employment in present civilian 
manufacturing, trade, and services. Such a supposition 
can be checked in terms of what the cutbacks will & 
to consumer income, what business demand will bk 
and what government spending will come to (BW- 
Jan.8’44,p112; Jul.1’44,p120). In general, it can be fairly 
satisfactorily shown that the economy can “take” most 
of the 40% cutback in three months. But the sharper and 
more sudden the demobilization, the more questionable 
becomes the country’s ability to “take it.” 

It becomes clear that the danger in sharp cutback 
would be primarily indirect, through their impact on 
income, and so, on demand for the output of the job 
making civilian industries—whereas a really vast unem 
ployment problem could arise directly only out of a rapid 
demobilization of the armed forces that would not be 
counterbalanced by so quick a withdrawal of young 
women, or over-age workers from jobs. 


© What it all comes down to is this: Industrial cut 
backs now planned will lift unemployment quickly, to 
around three million or a bit more. That will be enough 
to permit reconversion without manpower controls, but 
not enough to cause a crisis of joblessness. We should 
come out with little more than the “labor float” which 
is, in fact, required to accomplish such vast job-shifts. | 
Thereafter, unemployment will rise only slightly through 
the Japanese war, as demobilization of servicemen is 
offset by shorter hours and labor force withdrawals. How 
ever, a sharp telescoping of the two V-Days would co 
pletely revolutionize the outlook for manpower. 
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